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Necessity in the mechanical department of our busi- 
ness this week, has prevented the publication of a good 
deal of matter, of more immediate interest than some 
which is inserted, on account of its reception at a late 

eriod. ‘This must happen now and then, though doing 
all that we reasonably can to avoid it. 


al 


In the present well-filled sheet, perhaps the assault on 
Mr. Duane, from the ‘*Globe” will claim the first atten- 
tion of those who shall not have seen it before its presen- 
tation in the Reetsrer. Mr. Duane’s ‘‘eard” is annex- 
ed, and indicates the course which he intends to pursue. 


The ensuing session of congress will be one of extra- 
ordinary interest. We shall make liberal efforts to of- 
fer a prompt and faithful history of the proceedings, 
with insertions of the chief state papers, &c. which shall 
be laid before the national legislature. The miscella- 
neous selections for the Recisrer will, most probably, 
be suspended, or, at least, much reduced for some months 
to come. 


We publish an important opinion of judge McLean, of 
the supreme court, as to the jurisdiction of the United 
States over Indian lands, within a state, with respect to 
the punishment of crimes. 


One of the most horrid attempts that we ever heard of 
to rob and murdera whole and highly respectable family, 
and fire the premises, was made in Baltimore a few nights 
ago—two female slaves in the family introducing several 
male slaves, the property of gentlemen in the neighbor- 
hood—happily their horrid designs failed, though they 
had gathered much valuable property and fired the house! 
We shall make a record of the particulars, as stated in 
the papers. 


— 


We had made a collection of brief articles having re- 
ference to the present state of things in Alabama, but 
are compelled to lay it aside—the following are ‘‘im- 
portant:” als, 

Mobile, Nov.4. We are indebted to the marshal of this dis- 
trict for the following extract of a Jetter of instructions to the 
secretary of War, under date of the 19th of Oct. We hasten to 
lay it before our readers: , 

“A commission has been instituted which will proceed im- 
mediately to the location of the Creek lands. They have been 
directed to lose no time in the performance of this service, in 
order that the Indians may be removed upon their own reserva- 
tions, and the pope oad your action in the affair, obviated at 

s early a day as possible. 
7 “They ae fra care commence their labors at Fort Mitchell 
by the Ist of November.”’ f : 

And on the other side we have information, that two 
ships were chartered at Baltimore, a day or two since, 
to transport 500 troops from Fortress Monroe, “Old Point 
Comfort,” to Alabama. 


One account reports the deficit of the general post- 
office at 375,000 dollars, another at 800,000! “Vous ve- 
rons.” 


-_ 


Mr. Buchanan, late minister of the United States to 
Russia, arrived at Philadelphia on the 15th inst. \n the 
packet ship Sasquehannah, from Liverpool. He has 
been invited to, and accepted, a public dinner in that city. 


Benjamin F. Butler, of Albany, New York has been 
appointed attorney general of the United States, in the 
pines of Mr. “aney—Mr. Daniel, of Richmond, having 
declined to accept. 

It is stated, as worthy of note, that Mr. Butler pre- 
stded at an anti-masonic eonvention in the state of New 
York, in the year 1828. 

VoL. XLY—Bi4. 13. 





Mr. Ciav’s journey across the country from Boston 
through Worcester, Hartford, Springfield, Northamp- 
ton, &e. and by way of Troy and Albany to New York, 
stopping a few minutes at Hudson to pay his respects to 
the venerable and good Alexander Coffin, was highly 
interesting, and must have been exceedingly gratifying, 
though very fatiguing, to himself—multitudes of citizens 
meeting or following, or waiting upon him, in such rapid 
succession as hardly to leave him time sufficient for re- 
pose. He arrived at New York on Monday evening last— 
an the new opera house being first opened, and a box 
reserved for him and his family, he attended—and was 
received with hearty and long cheers. 

We shall continue our history of the journey, and notice 
some of the truly volunteer compliments paid to this 
distinguished statesman. He was every where visited 
by the civil authorities of the cities or towns through 
which he passed. The mayor and recorder’s room was 
assigned for his reception at A/hany, and gov. Marcy, 
and the most distinguished public officers of the state, 
in that city, called upon him, and he supped with a large 
party of his friends at the Eagle Hotel; at which he said 
afew words, returning thanks for the honors conferred 
upon him, and disclaiming all political intentions in his 
present tour. 

On Tuesday evening last one of the largest and most 
enthusiastic meetings which ever took place in Philadel- 
phia, was held. Mr. Sergeant in the chair, at which a 
committee of twenty-one gentlemen was appointed to 


make suitable arrangements for the reception of Mr. 
Clay. 


The Philadelphia ‘‘Commercial Herald,” after notic- 
ing some accidents which happened on common roads, 
or by common conveyances, has the following just re- 
marks: 


**It were easy to cull from the papers, columns of accidents 
happening all over the country—whereas, only one here and 
there happens on rail roads—hundreds of lives are lost yearly 
by falls from horses, coaches, gigs, wagons, carts, &c. whilst 
notwithstanding the hundreds of thousands that travel rail roads 
daily, only a few meet with accidents of any kind, and then they 
are produced by causes which take nota jot from the extraor- 
dinary security which belongs to the rail road system. Some- 
times a passenger springs from a car, and fails, and is run over. 
Whose fault is that? Yetit is called a rail road accident. At 
another time a cow or hog gets in the way and is run over, and 
some confusion, and perhaps injury is caused, but did a hog or 
cow never get in the way of a horse and frighten him off? Or 
under the wheels of a carriage and overset it? and in both cases 
produce a breaking Of bones or loss of life? We have known 
many such instances.”? 


The notoriety which is given to ‘rail road accidents,” 
and, perhaps, even steamboat explosions, no doubt, has 
a tendency to create a general and unnecessary alarm, 
Every body hears of it. And yet, perhaps, the loss of 
life and limb, caused by accidents in other modes of tra- 
velling are many times more numerous, in just propor- 
tions. ‘The loss of life by steamboat travelling on the 
waters of the Chesapeake, has not been as one to a mil- 
lion of those who have made journeys of considerable 
length in them, since the introduction of sueh boats. No 
mode of transportation has then been nearly so safe. 
But while the upsetting of packets or other vessels with 
sails, by which scores of lives were lost, is forgotten— 
the explosion of the ‘*Eagle,” several years ago, is fresh- 
ly remembered, by which two or three persons were kill- 
ed. Yet still—nothing seems more clear, than that such 
accidents often occur by criminal carelessness, fool-hardi- 
ness and a wild desire to go ‘‘a-head,” without regard to 
consequences—all which should be severely punished. * 

It is, as above stated, in less important things. One 
man, perhaps a **Yankee,” made ‘“‘wooden nutmegs”— 





*Though steamboats are very numerous in Great Brisain, only 
one explosion has occurred for several years--that of the Roya 
Sovereign, lately, at Margate. No lives lost. 
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but fifiy or five hundred persons have stoned their cotton 
bales; the first, because of its guizzical character, is uni 
versally spoken of—while the second, though a coldly 
calculated act of rascality, is only remembered for a mo- 
ment. There is something ‘‘funny” in the idea of 
‘wooden nutmegs,”’ and their manufacture is recollect- 
ed; but something so disgusting in selling stune-cotton, 
that self-pride leads us to forget it as soon as we can. 
A hundred persons killed by riding on horses, or in gigs 
and stages, are not counted—but only ten men killed in 
steamboats, are carefully added up, aud repeatedly pre- 
sented to the public fear, 

The New York Commercial Advertiser, after showing 
a total of 376 under graduates at Yale college, and of 279 
at Amherst—mentions that William and Mary college, 
in Virginia, had but four or five students in attendanee, 
and says ** the contrast is striking—aiud probably owing 
to the ¢ariff!” 

We have some items of foreign news since our last— 
but nothing of importance except a confirmation of the 
death of the king of Spain. The war had yet endured 
in Portugal, but was not expected to last many days 
longer, as Miguel’s force appeared to be dissolving. 

A considerable consternation is said to exist in Hayti, 
in consequence of being threatened with a strong expedi- 
tion from France, against the island, if the twenty mil- 
lions due to the French government were not immediate- 


ly paid. 





MoNeEY AND CURRENCY—AND THE BANK OF THE U. 
Srares. ‘There isa very plentiful supply of money, and 
yet it is searce, because of a general fear of using it, in 
new enterprizes—for the high prices of most of our 
great commodities, and the liberal employment of the 
working people, had caused a ‘‘balance of trade” in our 
favor, as a successful industry always must give. There 
is not, at the present time, any just reason why money 
should not be abundant, in any part of the republic—for 
every part is prospering, if the people deserve ae: 
ty, and the local state of things will permit it; by which 
we mean to say, that too much or too little rain, in cer- 
tain sections of the country, or the late prevalence of the 
cholera, &c. in others, may have, momentarily, or par- 
tially, checked loeal advancements in wealth. But such 
incidents cannot be considered as acting against the broad 

roposition above stated; for labor, (the creator of value), 
fae been in great demand, and at fair prices; and the 
profits gained thereby constitute an immense capital for 
the comfort and subsistence of all classes of persons: 
but if the pursuits of labor be deranged, and its employ- 
ment fails—this capital must be eaten up, or otherwise 
consumed or wasted, and a general distress prevail.— 
Thus—1,000 persons employed at one dollar per day, cre- 
ate something worth 300,000 dollars a year; but if at 
50 cents per day,or only 500 are employed, no more than 
150,000 per annum; and this latter sum is lost to the cir- 
culation of values, and, in its whole amount, must act to 

roduce a contraction of the currency ! 

These are undeniable propositions. It is the demand 
and price for labor which, in the ordinary and honest 
operations of society, produce what is called prosperity 
or adversity. Thus, there are three millions of persons 
in the United States whose labor has been worth one dol- 
lar per day, and many of a less amount. But take the 
former, only. Their aggregate wages, or earnings, was 
90U millions a year—throw off one-half, either of per- 
sons employed or wages paid, and there must be lost to 
the circulation of values, or currency, 450 millions a 
year. The result is ‘‘as plain as a pike-staff,” and inevi- 
table. 

The plentifalness of money, above spoken of, was ma- 
terially and powerfully assisted by the existence of the 
best circulating medium, or curreney, in the world. 
The bills, drafts and notes of the bank of the United 
States, and the exchanges of that bank, iv the year 1832, 
amounted to the enormous sum of 255 millions of dol- 
lars, (exclusive of /ocal exchanges) at an average cost of 
one-eleventh part of one per tent. to the publie. But 


the bills and notes of this bank are, of necessity, becom- 
ing searce. It may be said that they are going out of 
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circulation, being gathered up by the bank itself, or helq 
as severely in the vaults of the local banks as their own, 
circumstances will permit. Hence the notes of the 
state banks, so far as they dare do business, are forced 
into the circulation, and the charge for exchanges has 
been much enhanced, while the shavings of bank notes are 
much thicker than they were a short time ago, all at the 
cost of the public, and for the benefit of brokers and 
others—who, producing no value themselves, feed upon 
the labor of other men. ‘To what eatent this contraction 
of a good curreney will proceed, or how far that of a de. 
ne tegpuse one will go—no man knoweth. But if local 

ank notes continue to command specie, or ‘specie 
funds,” such notes may disappear almost as rapidly as 
those of the bank of the United States are now doing— 
and the whole business of the country be paralyzed for 
the want even of a circulating medium which shall ap- 
proach within two or three per cent. of its apparent or 
nominal value—in all parts of the United States, 

We speak not thus in general disparagement of the 
character of the state banks: but their notes, when dis- 
tant from the places from whence they issue, are not 
cither money, or currency, in most cases. For example, 
there are no better banks, perhaps, in the United States 
than those of Louisiana, but their notes at Baltimore are 
merchandise, and, if to be used as money, or currency, 
roust be sold for 5 per cent. less than the sums which are 
marked upon them. ‘The ‘‘safety fund’? banks of New 
York [state] are at 2 per ct. discount, and the notes of the 
banks of Alabama aud Georgia, at6 or 8 per cent. These 
discounts are the cost of exchanges, paid by the producers 
vo values, and must continue to extend or increase, as 
the drafts and notes of the bank of the United States are 
reduced or withdrawn; for it is absolute folly to ex- 
pect that the state banks, (each influenced by considera- 
tions of its own PARTICULAR benefit), will, or can, main- 
tain such a currency as the bank of the United States has 
heretofore furnished. Instead of the interest of the whole 
being regarded, eaeh bank will separately look to its own. 
This must be so. It is the over-ruling law of self-inter- 
est. But it was the genera/ interest of the bank, and not 
that of particular offices, which regulated the business of 
the bank of the United States. 

The domestic exchanges of this bank directly amount- 
ed to 241 millions in 1832, and the indirect exchanges, 
through its notes, passing to distant places, and there 
serving all the purposes of money, to, perhaps, as much 
more, and the whole was substantially at par, the reduc- 
ed postages paid because of remittances made by drafts 
and the security thereby afforded, being more than equal 
to the small sum, the eleventh of one per cent. or 217,949 
dollars charged on the whole. Now if the exchanges to 
be supplied by means of the local banks (in the retire- 
ment of the bank of the United States), remain the same, 
say 500 millions, and the premium on drafts purchased, 
and discount on bank notes so/d, shall average two per 
cent. (which some think that it ae! the public loss, 
and the dill-sellers and brokers gain, will be ten millions, 
in the whole—or, if no more than even one cent. five 
millions a year—in the place of 217,949 dollars!* 

We have heretofore said, that, if it was ‘‘necessary and 
proper” to remove the public deposites, the manner of 
doing it was highly reprehensible. There was a degree 
of harshness and haste, and want of knowledge too, we 
think, or else an entire recklessness of consequences in 
the proceeding, pregnant with the imposition of uncall- 
ed-for sufferings on all dealing men, merchants, and 
others. There is an excessive pressure for money, and 
it will become heavier and heavier, as new enterprizes, 
to give it circulation, are more and more checked.— 
Excellent notes—such as would have been. gladly taken 
by the banks a few months ago, at 6 per cent. per annum, 
are now, to a large amount, so/d at a discount of from one 
to two per cent. per month, or 12 to 24 per cent. per an- 
num. It is the manner of the removal of the deposites 





*Asa case in point—It is stated that certain persons in the em- 
ploy of the United States were lately paid a large sum in the 
notes of the ‘pet bank’? at Washington, the “bank of the Me- 
tropolis’’—which were sold at 2 per cent. discount, that they 
might be turned into woney, and their holders be enabled to 
pay their own debts in an acceptable currency. 

There will be many brokers-shops established, and perhaps, 
by some of the “‘pet banks”? themselves! in those distant neig 
borhoods in which their notes are forced on the peeple. 
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which has mainly brought about this state of things—and 
we do not see any oh pee prospect of relief, except in 

reneral reductions of business.and a diminished employ- 
meut, of course, of the laboring people; and itis the latier 
class which must suffer the most. We shall see how far 
the clamor against the bauk of the United States will re- 
lieve them! 

This bank, under its assailments, and with a seeming 
disposition in ‘the government”’ to exert its whole power 
against the institution, is compelled to gather-in and hus- 
band its resources, A little while ago, the bank was 
abused because of the liberality of its accommodations, 
aad it is now abused for curtailing them! ‘The editor of 
the *“Globe,”? (who appears to have a free access to the 
treasury records), says that the loans and bills due to 
the bank, in May, 1828, amounted to $70,428,070—and 
on the 2d Nov. 1833, to $57,210,604—shewing a cur- 
tailment of 13,218,604. There is no pleasing. ‘The cir- 
culation of the notes has probably been reduced one-half, 
or ten millions; and this was indispensably necessary, be- 
cause of the manner of the removal of the deposites, and 
the subsequent proceedings of the secretary of the treasu- 
ry on that subject. For, to protect the favored local banks, 
five or six checks, for 500,000 dollars each, were deposit- 
ed with them, to be used at their discretion—a general 
run upon the bank was threatened in the ‘‘official” pa- 
pers, aud one of them at New York openly gave it out, 
that it might not any longer be considered a ‘‘point of 
honor” to meet engagements with this bank! Thus 
threatened, and so conditioned, what could the bank do— 
but prepare itself to meet an emergency far more im- 
portant to the public than to the bank; for he must bea 
poor creature, indeed, who does not see that a failure of 
the bank of the United States, at the present time, to 
‘‘meet its engagements,’’? would be attended with a wide 
ruin that must be felt by every man who owes money, 
or is dependent on the receipt of money for his sub- 
sistence, office-holders excepted, who are in the receipt of 
stated salaries. ‘These, like Nero, might “fiddle while 
tome was in flames,” and shout at the progress of the 
destruction which they themselves had caused. But the 
state banks would fall as rapidly as a row of bricks plac- 
ed on their ends, by idle boys in play—one breaking down 
its ‘‘next-door neighbor,” out of its own prostration— 
confidence being lost, and ‘‘runs” for specie ensuing. 

But we cannot extend our remarks at present. We 
must, however, add the two following notices of certain of 
those half million checks. 


From the New York Commercial Advertiser. 

‘Rumors of rather an unpleasant nature, have reached this 
city, respecting the condition of the money market in Philadel- 
plia. The local banks find it difficult to pay the balances due 
the bank of the United States. And even one of the new fa- 
vorites of ‘the government’—notwithstanding that it has been 
constituted one of the keepers of the public treasure, found it 
inconvenient to pay its debts a dvy or two since, and the go- 
vernment itself was obliged to sit«p forward to its relief. The 
circumstances were these: The titard bank owed the United 
States bank a balance of two tuindred thousand dollars, for 
which payment was requested. ‘Che Girard bank prayed for 
delay, but the United States bank thought the debt had been 
long enough due, and declined the request. In this dilemma, 
not being able to meet its engagements, the local bank had re- 
course to a draft from the treasury department, of 500,000 dol- 
lars—which it seems had been prepared and procured for the 
emergency—of course leaving a balance in its own favor of three 
hundred thousand dotlars—which the mother bank paid. The 
fact here to be noted is this: By an illegal removal of the de- 
posites, ‘the government’ already finds itself compelled to resort 
to another illegal act to sustain the credit of its new deposite 
banks. Sothat the public money is now ‘being’ used—not for 
the legitimate purposes of the government—not in payment of 
appropriations by congress—but to enable the favorite local 
banks to meet their engagements!”’ 

We have taken the following extracts from an article in the 
New York Courier and Enquirer of the 19th: 

“Bank of the United States. The branch in this city was, 
yesterday, called upon by the Manhattan company with a draft 
from the treasury department for $500,000, which had been in 
its possession since about the 10th of October, to be used at its 
diseretion. The branch offered to pay the draft in bills of the 
company to the amount of nearly $300,000, and the balance of 
something over $200,000 by drafts on the local banks, or in spe- 
cie—but it was requested that the amount of the treasury draft 
might be carried to the credit of the company. 

The charge that the bank of the United States is oppressing 
the money market, is utterly without foundation; ag will appear 
by the foliowing statement: 



















































The discount line on the 9th Oetober stoud at $6,034,753 
Do. do. leéth November 5,434,152 
Dec. of discounts 600,601 

The treasury balance on 9th October was 3,702,667 
Do. 18th November 1,673,489 





Reduction of treasury balance $2,029,178 

It is apparent therefore, that while the treasury department 
has withdrawn from the branch in this city more than.two mil- 
lions of dollars to benefit the Mauhattan and its associate local 
banks, the branch has only curtailed its discounts siz hundred 
thousand dollurs, aud this too, when, as they well knew, the lo- 
cal banks have each in their possession a check for $500,000, 
with instructions to use it whenever by so doing they can bene- 
fit themselves or embarrass the branch! We think that these 
facts must be conclusive with an intelligent community, of the 
utter falsity of the charges, that the bank of the United States 
is Oppressing the Community by an unnecessary and uncalled 
for reduction of its discounts. 

The question may well be asked; what has the Manhattan 
and its associate banks, been doing for our merchants? We 
find in the American of last evening, the following very appro- 
priate reply: 

“They have received of public deposites, since the first of 
October, neur three millions of dollars, and during that same pe- 
riod, one of these banks—the Mauhattan—has loaned nearly 
#700,000, not to the relief of commercial transactions, but on 
stocks; while the branch bank has not more than thirty or forty 
thousand dollars altogether loaned on stocks. Buta bank wants 
specie—of which perhaps it is rather shbort—and having got the 
branch bank in its debt, it immediately draws for the balance in 
specie. Now the branch bank, ever since the pressure for mo- 
ney, has permitted the balances of the local banks to run up, 
from two or three, toseven or eight bundred thousand dollars, 
without calling for their liquidation. But on Saturday, the 
bank of America, having the branch in debt 9100,000, immedi- 
ately sent for $20,000 of the amount in specie. The branch be- 
ing creditor of the Manhattan to the amount of $230,000, turned 
the bank of America’s draft over te its associate, the Manhattan, 
for liquidation.’? j 

It appears from a statement in the “Commercial,” that 
the Manhattan bank, seeing that the presentation of the 
$500,000 check might only cause a much larger amount 
of specie to be drawn from the local banks of that city, 
withdrew the demand for specie, and suffered it to be pass- 
ed to its own credit; the cashier of the office of the bank 
of the United States saying that he was ready to pay it, 
and another of the same amount, if presented, without 
scarcely touching Aés own deposite of specie! 

It is added that the bank of the United States at Phila- 
delphia, and its offices at Boston, New York and Balti- 
more, now feeling prepared for the worst, have ceased 
to make any considerable reductions of their usual dis- 
counts of business-paper—indeed, are rather increasing 
them, though bills of exchange cannot be taken as here- 
tofore. The operation of this ability to discount is yet 
to be seen—the 500,000 dollar checks to the contrary not- 
withstanding; if the bank is pleased to exercise the lex 
talionis. 


-_ 


Massacuusetts. The people have again failed to 
elect a member of congress in the ninih district. For 
gen. Dearborn, (nat. rep.) 2,040—Mr. Jackson, (anti- 
masonic) 1,940—Dr. Thurber, (Jackson) 665. 

The report first made as to the election of representa- 
tives in Boston, was incorrect. ‘Twenty-seven on the na- 
tional republican ticket received a majority and are cho- 
sen, and 20 votes more would have elected nearly all the 
list. Another election, to fill up the delegation, was to 
have been held last Monday. 

The return of votes for governor are not complete—but 
it is evident that no choice has been made. It is proba- 
ble that the yote will be about as follow— 








Mr. Davis, natioual republican 27,000 
Adams, anti-masonic 18,000 
Morton, Jackson 16,000 
Allen, working men’s 5,000 


The election will then devolve on the legislature, and 
a large majority is claimed for Mr. Davis. 





New York. A report has been made to the city au- 
thorities concerning a supply of pure and wholesome 
water, by means of an aqueduct from Croton river, 
in Westchester county, &e. at the probable cost of 
$2,000,000; a very small sum eompared with the great 
object in view. But the ‘‘Journal of Commerce,” after 
supporting the project as a means of eleaning the streets, 








and arresting the progress of fires, &e. says— 
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“No river water with which we are acquainted, is either pure 
or wholesome. It is notin the power of the corporation (with 
deference be it spoken) to prevent Croton river from receiving 
the wash of the adjacent roads and fields, which is equivalent 
to saying that it is not in their power to prevent its being often 


in a state not only unfit for the palate, but for the ordinary pur- 
poses of the kitchen.”’ 


Has the writer of this ever drank the Schuylkill water, 
at Philadelphia, or the Brandywine water, at Wilming- 
ton, Delaware? We oftentimes have—and feund it as 
pure, being as tasteless, as any other that we ever used, 
and as clear as crystal—as it always will be, if proper re- 
servoirs are provided and properly attended to. And it 
is easy also, at a small comparative expense, either to 
filter the whole quantity forwarded for the supply of a 
city, if at any time necessary—or for individuals to pro- 
vide themselves with cisterns from which they may draw 
it as pellucid as spring water, and as cool, too, as per- 
sons ought to drink it even in August, and without the 
use of ice. Our water, in Baltimore, is often so muddy 
that it cannot be used from the hydranis—but it is be- 
cause of the want of proper reservoirs. Individuals, 
however, have cisterns, and are supplied with as sweet 
and soft and pure water as any man can desire to have 
and enjoy. A great reservoir now building in Balti- 
more, will partially remedy what now isa general evil. 


All supplies of water ought to belong to the cities or 
towns in which they are located. 


The N. Y. Mercantile Advertiser and Advocate, no- 
ticing the improvements of that great city, says that a 
street was lately opened by Mr. Jacob S. Platt, on his 
own property, between Pearl and Gold streets, near St. 
John’s street, on which he has built, or is building, twen- 
ty-five 5 story brick stores, of the first quality, having an 
uniform appearance, and of about 23 feet front, and ran- 
ning back an average of 70 feet. They have granite fronts, 
are ceiled from the cellars to the fourth story, and provid- 


ed with iron book-safes, &. ‘This is a pretty thing, for 
one gentleman to do. 


The elections in the state of New York have resultcd 
in the great success of what is called the democratic par- 
ty—though the ‘‘regular”’ candidates have not been elcet- 
ed in some of the counties. In others, there was only 
a weak opposition, and it is proclaimed thet *fanti-ma- 
sonry has been annihilated!” All the new senators elect- 
ed are ‘‘Jacksonian.” 


STATE RIGHTS AND oysters! A loud complaint is 
made in one of the Rhode Island papers, that Connecti- 
cut boats are employed in catching oysters in Narragau- 
sett Bay—over which the jurisdiction is claimed for 
Rhode Islandand Massachusetts. Maryland has claimed 
the right of regulating the manner of catching oysters in 
her waters; but not pretended to a power to prevent the 


capture of them, by boats from Pennsylvania.* We 
think this is as it should be. 


CHARGES FOR TRANSPORTATION on the Baltimore and 
Ohio rail road— 

Westwardly—six cents per ton, per mile, with the ex- 
ception of salt and plaister—salt being at 4 cents, and 


plaister at 3 cents, per ton, per mile, without extra 
charges. 


Eastwardly—four cents per ton, per mile. 

On all articles except salt and plaister, 30 cents, per 
ton, are charged for loading. 

The moderate sum charged on salt and plaister makes 
a great saviyg to the farmers of Frederick, &e. Per- 


haps, has already saved them a sum equal to 100,000 dol- 
lars—which is a clear profit. 





*The owners of several vessels captured, for being illegally 
employed in catching oysters, have been tried at Chestertown, 
(Md.) and fined 100 dollars each, with costs of suit. We hope 
that these proceedings will put an end to the destructive mode 
of fishing which has been practised. 

But since the preceding was written we have an account of 
the seizure of six more Philadelphia boats, and 25 men, by the 
sheriff of Queen Aun’s county, and his posse, all which were 
sent to Centreville, with their unlawful implements on board. 
The men were committed to prison. No doubt they will be 


fined and their boats forfeited. The law will be enforced, and 
it Ought. 





——— 


~~ me 


The general amount of transportation is mightily in- 
creased, because of the facility which this road affords. 
and the business on it, at large, increases every day. 

Steam power will be exclusively used—and a great 
saving to the company thereby effected. 

The road is in excellent order-——and will soon be ex. 
tended to Harper’s Ferry—and much inerease of trans- 
portations will immediately take place. 

Perersspuren, Va. From the Intelligencer. The lot 
of ground on Bollingbrook street, upon which the Co- 
lumbian hotel formerly stood, was sold a few day ago at 
public auction, for the sum of $6,300. “‘T'wo years ago it 
could not have commanded half that sum. Subsequent 
sales of real estate have been made at equally advanced 
rates. We mention these facts as evidences of the in- 
creasing prosperity of our town. 

[Petersburgh has handsomely profitted by the ‘‘Ame- 


rican System,” and we hope will continue to—‘go a- 
head.”’ 


Omo. It is stated that the present German popula- 
tion of Ohio is about 150,000—and rapidly increasing— 
of these 30,000 are voters. They are excellent citizens 
and farmers, many of them wealthy, and the majority is, 
or soon will be, independent men. 


Georsia. At the opening of the session of the legislature, on 
the clerk’s reading the usual caption of the record, “begun and 
holden on the 4th day of November, 1833, and of the sovereign- 
ty and independence of the United States,’?? &c. Mr. Putnam 
moved to strike out the word sovereignty from the caption. Ayes 
67, noes 106. He then moved to insert the word respectively 


immediately after the words United Statee. This motion was 
also lost—-ayes 78, noes 97, 


New Orteans. Interments for the last three months: 


Catholic. Protestant. 
In Angust,. . 06006 +220. cece ee ceee LQG. 06-066 S46 
September,.. . . 614. oo 0000 000 0 3DOe 0 0 000 970 
Penn od ccd ccestoes sesoveesencecespesuee 


Total 16 SF months, 2. occcccceccsecescscedseee 
The interments on the 31st Oct. where 11. 
The terms ‘*Catholic” and ‘*Protestant” merely refer 
to the burial grounds, and the excess in the former is said 
to belong chiefly to the lesser price for graves. 


The latest accounts shew that the health of the city was 
restored. 


TRE COTTON AND SUGAR CROPS are said to have. been 
greatly injured by severe frosts about the 21st and 22d 
ult. in Mississippi and Louisiana. 

The St. Francisville Phenix of the 26th, states that 
the bolls, which were abundant, are literally corked, 
and that not more than one-twentieth, with the most fa- 
vorable weather, can open. We learn also, from several 
sugar planters, that the cane has been very much injured 
by the frost; some go so far as to state that the crop will 
be diminished one-fourth, or at least one-fifth. 

The Port Gibson ( Miss.) Correspondent, of the same 
date, observes: ‘*We had a very severe frost on Tuesday 
morning, which has greatly affected vegetation, having 
killed the most of things that do not stand the winter. 
All the cotton not matured is destroyed; and the rot 
having been pretty bad on the middle growth of bolls, 
the quantity which will be brought to market will fall 
considerably short of the anticipations of an earlier time 
than the present. 

The New Orleans Mercantile Advertiser of the 1st 
inst. says—**The early frosts of last week, have done 
much damage to the cane, in many places so much, that 
half the quantity of sugar which was calculated on before 
the frosts came, will not be made. On Mr. Shepherd’s 
estate alone, it is calculated that the frost has caused a 
loss of three hundred hogsheads Other pSantations have 
sustained little or no damage, particularly in the vicinity 
of the city, where the fogs from the lakes, united with 
that of the river, had entirely protected the cane. The 
extreme dry weather, although unfavorable to the gene- 
ral health of the country, is very favorable to planters 
under existing circumstances. There is much well 
founded apprehension as to the next year’s crop, as there 
is very little eane left whieh will answer for seed. ‘The 
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injury to the cotton crops is not so considerable; the 

‘eater part of the crops having got out of the way of 
frost, or at least the damage being only partial.” 

From THE Ricumonpd Wuic or Nov. 16. The senior edi 
ter of this paper was, on Thursday, taken into the custody of 
the marshal of the eastern district of Virginia for an alleged 
contempt in disobeying the process of the court for the county 
of Alexandria, in refusing to appear before that court as a wit- 
ness in the case of the pretended conspiracy against the person 
of the president. By the courtesy of the marshal, (major Chris- 
tian) he has been permitted to go at large. 

On Thursday at two o’clock, he applied to judge Brocken- 
brough, then holding the superior court of law and chancery for 
Henrico, in the capitol, for a writ of habeas corpus, which being 
granted, as of right, was made returnable at 10 o’clock yester- 
day morning. At that hour the case was called; when, after a 
short discussion on the principles involved, on the part of 
Messrs. Leigh, Robertson, (attorney general of Va.) William 
H. McFarland, of Norfolk, and Forbes, who addressed prelimi- 
nary observations to the court in opposition to the legitimacy of 
the power assumed by the court at Alexandria, the case was 
postponed until 10 o’clock this day, when it will be regularly 
argued. 


The United States and lieut. Randolph. We understand that 
R. B. Randolph, esq. late lieutenant in the U. S. navy, and 
who acted pro tem. as successor to the late purser Timberlake, 
has been arrested by the marshal of the United States for this 
district, and committed to close confinement in Henrico jail, by 
virtue of a warrant of distress under the act of congress of 15th 
May, 1820, for a sum exceeding $20,090, involving his account 
as settled by government. 

This proceeding is in the nature of an execution against the 
person of Mr. Randolph, who has the option of paying money 
not due, giving security to pay it, or remaining in jail as long as 
it may suit the pleasure of Audrew Jackson, esq. 

_ 7 * * * n 7 * 

If Mr. Randolph owes any thing to the government, it cannot 
exceed 4,000 and some odd dollars, and, as this defalcation is 
firmly believed by his acquaintances, if it exist at all, to have 
been caused by ignorance of accounts, in a complicated busi- 
ness, if not by the designing villainy of certain persons at Wash- 
ington, all men are disposed to look with disapprobation upon 
the rigor of the government, and with coinpassion upon the fate 
ofa galiant sailor, whose courage and devotion to his country 
have been signalized in all parts of the world, not only harshly 
and insultingly deprived of his commission, but at the suit of 
that country, thrown into jail, there to rot as long as it may suit 
Mr. Amos Kendall and his master. 

Itis right to say that the marshal has performed his unplea- 
sant duty with the courtesy which distinguishes him as a gen- 
tleman, and with all possibile leniency, 

We give these things as we find them. So general and 
loud was the public indignation at Richmond, on account of the 
manner of the arrest of Mr. Randolph, that it was seriously fear- 
ed an attempt would be made to liberate him by force—to pre- 
vent which, it iv said, that a company of cavalry bad been or. 
dered to hold itself in readiness, supplied with ball cartridges! 
Be this as it may, so animated was the public feeling against this 
arrest, that the “Enquirer”? shewed much sensibility on the oc- 
casion, and exhorted the people to quietness, “‘let the law be 
ever so harsh—/lef the warrant (for the arrest of R.), be ever so 
improvidently granted,’ &c. The use of such words in the pa- 
per named, shews ‘how the land lies.” We shall record these 
articles, with a copy of the warrant, &c. 

As to the habeas corpus case—we have not yet heard the deci- 
sion of the judge upon the application. Some severe comments 
are made on this proceeding, and on the time of it, judge Mar- 
shall being in North Carolina. The ‘Richmond Enquirer”’ half- 
and-half condemns this thing too. It will not agree that the 
president has had any concern in it!—it may have been improper 
to commence it!—it may be inexpedient to press it!—and then 
follow two or three ifs! 

These proceedings, we learn, have caused most persons at 
Richmond to consider Mr. Randolph as a persecuted man, and 
induced not a few to excuse, if not justify, his assault on the pre- 
sident, the manner of which was the most insulting of all others 
which can be inflicted on a gentleman. But such are the effects 
of all over-doings—they cause reactions. The assault was uni- 
versally reprobated, as it deserved; but many will see, or think 
that they see, in this arrest of Mr. R. a resolution to punish him 
indirectly for his assault on the president, in the shape of a plea 
of debt due to the United States. 





LYNN MANUFACTURES. From statistical accounts, in extenso, 
of this business, as presented the other day in MSS. to Mr. Clay, 
and now reported in the Lynn Record, we gather that in 1831 
the whole value of boots and shoes made at Lynn was $942,000; 
60 manufactories; total average of stock on hand $153,015; ave- 


thousand dollars worth of rosin, paste and other small articles. 
‘The total number of boots and shoes made was 1,675,781; ave- 
rage huinber of journeymen emptoyed 1,741; of binders 1,675, iu 
the whole business, about seven-eighths of the working people of 
the town, besides some hundreds from other towns. All this 
was two years ago, since which the business is said to have in- 
creased one-fifth, and two fitths of the whole amountare thought 
to cousist of labor. This would make the whole value manu- 
factured $1,130,000; the labor $452,000. { Bost. Mer. Jour. 





GREAT CARRIAGE MANUFACTORY. The most extensive ma- 
nufactory of light carriages in New England, is owned by 
Messrs. Knowles & Thayer of Amberst, in this state. Their bnu- 
siness is carried On by 70 first rate workmen; and it is estimated 
that these 70 have turned out, since the first of April, carriages 
to the amount of $35,000, of a superior style and finish. They 
have just completed a barouche for president Jackson at the 
cost of $1,400, which is one of the most splendid vehicles ever 
built in this section of the country. ‘hey are likewise building 
a barouche for Mr. Secretary McLane, Mr. Otis and a number 
of gendemen of this city. They have now orders from this city 
for upwards of fifty carriages. Their operations are assisted by 
asteam engine, which propels the lathes, and wheels, for the 
finish of all parts of the work. ‘The harness making, plate- 
working, painting and varnishing, is all carried on under the 
immediate inspection of the enterprising proprietors. 

[Boston Transcript, 
Tue press. We defy our cotemporaries to select from the 
whole range of English literature, a finer passage than the fol- 
lowing, which is taken from the Foreign Review, No. 6, for 
April, 1829. The subject treated on, is the benefit ov print- 
ing, and the writer, (who ever he is, and we shouid like to 
know his name), has treated his subject in a masterly manner, 
Indeed the whole article, from which the above extract is 
made, being strictures on the life and writings of Voltaire, ia 
beautifully written: 
‘When Tamerlane had finished buiiding his pyramid of 
seventy thousand human skulls,and was eeen standing at the 
gate of Damascus, glittering with steel, with his battle axe on 
his shoulder, till his fierce hosts filed out to new victories and 
carnage, the pale on looker might have fancied that nature was 
in her death throes—for havoc and despair had taken posses- 
sion of the earth, and the son of manhwod seemed setting in 
seas of blood. Yetit might be on that very gala day of ‘Tamer- 
lane, a little boy was playing nine pins in the streets of Mentz, 
whose history was more important to them than twenty Tamer- 
lanes! The Tartan Khar with his shaggy demons of the wilder- 
ness, passed away like a whirlwind, to be forgotten forever— 
and that German artisan has wrought a benefit, which is yet 
immeasurably expanding itself, and will continue to expand it- 
self through all countries and through alltime. What are the 
conquests and expeditions of the whole corporation of captains 
from Walter the penniless to Napoleon Bonaparte, compared 
with these moveable types of Johannes Faust??? 

{ Boston Atlas. 

Rice MILL aT Sovtu Boston. This is an entire new in- 
vention, by some of our Yankee mechanics at Northampton in 
this state—Strong, Moody §& Co. Itis remarkable that our Ca- 
rolina friends, should be under obligations to us, for the best 
means of cleansing cotton and also rice. We are induced to say 
something on this subject, in consequence of a visit to these 
mills, which are just put in operation by John Prince, esq. who 
has purchased the exclusive privilege of using them in this see- 
tion of the country. 
They appear very effective machines for doing the business 
of hulling and cleansing the rice in a more perfect manner, than 
any heretofore known—as the method used in all countries i@ 
by pounding, which breaks much of the grain, and subjects it to 
become floury; and makes it very liable to insects in warm 
weather. The process of cleansing the inner coat is by carding 
machines in the shape of mill stones. And the other processes 
of bolting. brushing and winnowing clean and polishing it in 
the most perfect manner, and make nearly the whole of it head 
rice—consequently we believe it will keep much better and be 
more valuable. 

We know that in summer it is very difficult to obtain good 
rice, free from Weavil and other insects, being uncertain how 
jong it has been beat ont. Here we can go to the mills and buy 
it from the hopper. We understand it is Mr. Prince’s intention 
to grind some into fine flour, having a set of burr stones for that 
purpose. 

This article more particularly since the appearance of the 
cholera has become more in use than formerly—the physicians 
recommending it for general use, as a most wholesome food, 

The machinery is in considerable variety, and appears inge- 
nious and very perfect, is carried by a neat and powerful steam 
engine of 20 horse power, made by Mr. Holmes Hickley, of 
Boston. A visit to this place, we think will gratify any per- 
sons desirous of seeing useful inventions. Mr. Prince’: pre- 


rage to each one $2,550; materials used in the manufacture | sent establishment is expected to clean 4 and 500 bushels of the 
worth $413,350; of which the lasting cost $98,531, sole leather | rough rice or poddy per day—and can, if necessary, be much 
$145,236, ribbon $31,236, moroceo skins $35,735, galloon $17,575, | increased. 


sheep skins $19,188, neats leather $14,224, domestic sheeting 


The outer coat or hull which is in large proportion he expects 


,192, shoe thread $7,401, Russia sheeting and ticklenburg | will answer well for making wrapping paper—it is now under 


1,936, sewing silk $65,500, and even the binding thread 93,955, | process for that object, and can be 


rded at a very low price. 





and the steel ornaments 93,938; all these, exclusive of several 


[N. KE. Farmer. 
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Arr rewer. A power which has never been applied 
in mechanics to any useful purpose, save that of turning 
windmills, (a very inferior application when water or 
steam can be afforded), we mean the power of air—is like- 
ly, by some aecounts, to supercede both steam and water. 
And it is a little singular that the new mode of applying 
this power suggested itself almost simultaneously to two 
persons, separated by an ocean three thousand miles 
wide. Mr. Erickson, of London, has, it seems, taken 
out a patent for an improved method of applying heated 
air; by which he proposes to save eight-tenths of the fuel 
now consumed in generating steam. An engine of one 
horse power has been kept in operation, by this means, 
three months, with pounpilete success. As it is, however, 
in all great improvements in the application of mechani- 
eal power, Yankee ingenuity was destined to excel that 
of all other nations, Mr. Treadwell, of Boston, comes 
forward with a plan so to compress and exhaust air as to 
make it answer all the purposes of steam; the result be- 
ing equally brilliant with that of Mr, Evickson’s, while 
the means used show a still greater triumph of art. Mr. 
Treadwell proposes to dispense with both boilers and 
heat! Whether or notin economy of application, Mr. 
Treadwell’s be the greater improvement, we do not 
know. We infer that it is. For we cannot conceive 
how the first cost of the apparatus, to be employed by 
Mr. Treadwell, or the expense of working it, can com- 
pare with the first cost of a steam engine and the heavy 
charges for the supply of fuel. And supposing it to be 
safe, as we presume it is economical, the improvements 
of Mr. Treadwell may be considered the ne plus ultra, 
in the application of mechanical power. 

[Newburyport Herald. 


——s 


Tar tate Mr. Rannpotrn. In his last will, Mr. 
Randolph revoked that of 1822 by which his slaves were 
emancipated—but it was thought that the old will would 
be established. ‘‘Counsel has been engaged, on the part 
of the slaves, and judge Leigh, who wrote the will of 
1822, has signified his intention to renounce all claims 
for himself under either will, and to testify to the fact that 
Mr. Randolph was not of disposing mind and memory 
when he made the last will.” 

The Lynchburg Nag Sa has referred to the 7th vol. 
of the Reeister for Mr. Randolph’s letter to a ‘late 
senator from Massachusetts” [Mr. Lloyd], written in 
December, 1814, and quoted the following sentence to 
shew the writer’s opinion of the embargo: ‘If you wish- 
ed to separate yourselves from us, you had ample provo- 
cation in time of peace, in an embargo, the most uncon- 
stitutional and oppressive; an engine of tyrranny, fraud 
and favoritism.” 





OLD CONTINENTAL MONEY. We remember having 
heard an old gentleman say that ‘‘when the old conti- 
nental money began to go down, a trotting horse eould 
not keep pace with the depreciation.”” The expression 
was forcible and fastened itself strongly on our memory, 
but we did not entirely appreciate its truth until this 
morning, when a friend gave us the following memoran- 
dum, which he cut from the writing desk of another ve- 
nerable gentleman, who died lately at an advanced age, 
and was a merchant of much eminence. 

Value of 100 in specie dollars in bills of the U. States. 


1777. 1778. 1779. 1780. 1781. 
January, 105 $25 742 2934 7400 
February, 107 350 868 3322 7500 
March, 109 375 1000 3736 0000 
April, 112 400 1104 4000 0000 
May, 115 400 1215 4600 0000 
June, 120 400 1342 6400 0000 
July, 125 425 1477 $900 0000 
August, 150 450 1630 7000 0000 
September, 175 475 1800 7100 0000 
October, 275 500 2030 7200 0000 
November, 300 545 2308 7300 0000 
December, 310 634 2593 7400 0000 

| Boston Transcript. 


A “pestiny!” The editor of the U. S. Telegraph, 
in a late article explanatory of his rupture with the pre- 
sident, says: 


—— 
**If we had consented to have taken our seat as the 
chief of the kitchen cabinet, we conld have held the des- 
tiny of this people in our hands!'"!” 
, ee) 

Distresses oF THE soutTH! Mr. William R. John- 
son has lately purehased Monstevr Tonson at the price 
of ten thousand dollars, and O’Xel/y at five thousand! 
Col. Wynn has been offered for Anvil and Drone ten 
thousand dollars since the jockey club race at ‘Tree Hill, 
which he refused! 

NAVY GENERAL ORDER. All midshipmen, whether passed or 
not, who have seen sea service, and are not on special dnty or 
furlough, will, after their leaves of absenee expire, consider it 
their duty in future, to repair to the navy yard near Norfolk, 
New York or Boston, as may be most convenient, and there at- 
tend the naval school and perform such serviees as may be re- 
quired of them under the superintendence of the commander of 
the yard, 

The commander of each yard will furnish those, who report 
under this order, suitable accommodations in the receiving ships 
or vessels in ordinary, and suitable opportunities for profession- 
al instruction, and employment in conformity with the general 
regufations preseribed by this department. As the present mea- 
sure is intended to be highly beneficial to the midshipman, he 
will not, beyond the usual pay and rations, make any allow- 
ances for the execution of it. Levi Woopevcry. 

Navy department, 15th November, 1833. 





Tue INDIAN TREATY lately concluded at Chicago, between 
the United States and various tribes of Indians, extinguishes 
the Indian title to immense tracts of land. All the Indian lands 
in Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, as well as in Huron territory, 
west of Lake Michigan and south of the Wisconsin and Fox 
rivers, Winebago lake and Green bay, are ceded, and the natives 
undertake to remove within three years. The only reservation 
is one of 1,000,000 of acres, on the Wabash river, in the posses- 
sion of the Miamies. 

For this cession, the United States contract to pay $1,000,000 
in cash, and to provide for the ‘United Chippewa, Ottoway and 
Pottawattomie nations’? a tract of land for their residence, con. 
sisting of five millions of acres, on the north east side of the 
Missouri river, to commence at the Nodoway, and running up 
the Missonri to the Boyer river, and extending east to the west 
line of the state of Missouri and the lands of the Sacs and Foxes. 

Among the lands ceded, is included one-half of the peninsula 
of Michigan. Commissioners are engaged in treating for the 
Miami reservation, on the Wabash. 





LAND SPECULATIONS IN THE EAST. The Bangor Repnblican 
ofthe 29th ult. contains the following notice of recent land spe- 
cuJations in New Brunswick, and of internal improvements 
contemplated: 

The recent advance in price of wild lands in the eastern parts 
of Maine, has communicated a corresponding impulse to the 
same kind of property in New Brunswick. Large investments 
have been made and are still making in the lumber trade, equal- 
ly profitable on the British as on the American side of the lines. 
About $10,000,000 have already been invested in mills and tim- 
ber lands, mostly within that province; and we notice lately by 
the St. Andrews and Fredericton papers, that the land company, 
formed last year in London, are about adding, by purchase from 
the crown, another million of «cres to their domain, situated in 
the north western parts of the province, and that they propose 
to open the long desired avenue of easy communication between 
St. Regis, on the St. Lawrence, and Fredericton, on the St. 
Johns, over the territory in dispute between this country and 
Great Britain. The plan is, to turnpike a road up the east bank 
of the St. Johns to the Grand falls, near where our north east 
boundary line would strike that river; thence to Lake Temis- 
couata, whence issues the Madawaska river—to put a steam- 
boat on that lake, and turnpike thirty miles from its northern 
extremity over the highlands, to the bank of the St. Lawrence, 
at St. Regis. 

This is a laudable scheme, more closely connecting the up- 
per and lower provinces, the grand secret of their adroit and in- 
defatigable efforts to curtail the remote portions of our territory, 
and showing plainly enough that possession is already construed 
into right. While we admire the judicious policy of our neigh- 
bors, in the pursuit of this great object, and in their bounties on 
the agricultural products of their new lands, we are as forcibly 


struck with the short-sighted simplicity of our own government 
on the same subjects. 


Cor. Aaron Burr. We have known for some months past, 
says the New York Commercial, that the memoirs of this dis- 
tinguished individual were about to be published, under his di- 
rection, hy Matthew L. Davis, esq. of this city. There is per- 
haps ao person better qualified for the task than the gentleman 
who has undertaken it—both from his personal talents and po- 
litical associations. The editor, we learn, has proceeded so far 
as the far-famed Mexican expedition, and we have reason to 
know that his research and industry are unremitting. It will 
be a work, we venture to say, of profound interest to the philo- 





sopber and politician. 
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Aw sscark! The schr. Maria Eliza, captain Hughes, 
sailed from Cork, on the 15th March last, with a cargo 
of pork, potatoes, &c. for St. Johns, New Brunswick. 
She became locked-up in a field of ice and was earried 
to the coast of Greenland, and worked into a small har- 
bor called Nennorfelik, four miles east of Cape Fare- 
well, and was kindly received by the Danish factor there. 
She finally proceeded to the principal port Julianahabb, 
in lat. 61, the residence of the governor, who rendered 
every assistance in his power, and here she was com- 
lied to remain, until after the arrival of the Danish 
brig which annually visits this place. Assisted by the 
crew of this brig, the Maria Eliza sailed on the 3d of 
August, and arrived at St. John’s on the 20th October. 
During the vessel’s detention in Greenland, the agents 
at the several Danish factories were ever readv to offer 
them kind assistance, and the native Esquimaux, who ap- 
pear a simple, honest race, afforded very acceptable ser- 
vices. While the vessel was coasting along shore, it was 
frequently found necessary to tow through the floating 
ice, which was done by skin boats, rowed by the native 
women, who were also very useful in providing articles 
of clothing for the crew. The winter had set in very 
severely previous to the departure of the Maria Eliza— 


August 3. 


Souta Arnica. An expedition is fitting out at the 
Cape of Good Hope, yi private subscriptions, for pene- 
trating the interior of Africa, northwardly, under charge 
of Dr. Smith, who has had much experience in such en- 
terprises, beyond the frontiers. He will take a philoso- 
phical apparatus with him, and about fifty well armed, 
and chosen men—chiefly Hottentots. 





Cottox. Accounts from Liverpool dated Oct. 7, in- 
form us of a small advance in the price of cotton, the pa- 
nic having a little suabsided—and say, ‘‘the import of all 
sorts of cotton into the kingdom, since the Ist of Janua- 
ry, amounts to 764,000 bales, against 767,000 received 
during the same time last year—and of American sepa- 
rately, we have received 576,000, against 569,0U0 bales. 
The stocks of all kinds of cotton in the ports, as estimat- 
ed, appears to have been on the 11th inst. about 255,000, 
against 288,000 bales, the estimated stock at the same time 
last year—and of American cotton separately, 174,000, 
against 211,000 bales last year—showing a decrease in all 
kinds, of 33,000—and in American of 37,000. 





ENGLISH RAIL ROAD STOCKS. The Stockton and Dar- 
lington railway shares, costing £106 13s. 4d. are at £297 
10. 

The Liverpool and Manchester railway shares, costing 
£100, are at £210. 

The Liverpool and Manchester railway shares, costing 
£25, are at £52. 

In the next place, we ascertain from the same source, 
that of unfinished works— 

The Liverpool and Birmingham shares, on which £10 
have been paid, are selling at £11 10s. 

The London and Birmingham shares, on which £5 
have been paid, are selling at £7 10s. 





Cartstranity. Conclusion of Mr. Macauley’s speech 
in the British house of commons, in support of the mo- 
tion to relieve the Jews from disabilities. 

**May the Christian religion (said Mr. Macauley) con- 
tinue for ages to bless this country with its genial influ- 
ence; strong in its acute and lofty philosophy—strong in 
its spotless morality—strong in that powerful evidence, 
to which the most comprehensive minds have surrender- 
ed their belief; the last consolation of those who have 
outlived every earthly hope—the last restraint of those 
who are above all earthly fear. But, sir, let us not mis- 
take the character of that divine religion—let us not at- 
tempt to fight the battle of truth with the weapons of er- 
ror, or endeavor to support by oppression a religion 
whose noblest distinction is, that it first taught the hu- 
man race the lesson of universal charity.” 





Sream wWarrare. We have received from an esteem- 
ed correspondent the following account of the capture of 
the Princessa Reale, corvette of 20 guns, during Napier’s 
action off St. Vincent. ‘‘Your friend was on board the 





Sa 


William the Fourth steamer, during the action, and ac™ 
tually went along side the Princessa Reale, and told them 
he had water enough on board, in a boiling state, for the 
scalding of three hundred men, and that he would infal- 
libly parboil them all unless they struck immediately. 
The amazed crew, who had already felt the unpleasant 
effect of “‘being in hot water,” at once hauled down their 
colors and surrendered to an unarmed steamer!!!!” 
[London Courier. 


East Inpies, A late London paper says—The following is 
the list of recent failures, and though, out of the debts marked 
against each house, a considerable dividend may be realized, 
the distrust, difficulties and anxiety thus occasioned, together 
with the other failures which may yet occur, will not be much 
alleviated by a partial recovery of their assets: 





John Palmer & Co, Calcutta, about £5,000,000 

Alexander & Co. do. 3,500,000 

Mackintosh & Co, do. 2,500,000 

Colvin & Co. do. 1,000,000 

Shotton & Co. Bombay 250,000 
12,250,000 

To which if there is added, as the eonsequence 

of them, that of 

Fairlie & Co. London 1,800,000 

Richards & Mackintosh, do. 950,000 

The amount will be 15,000,000 


But it is of more importance to inquire into the cauze of these 
alarming insolvencies, and to deduce a moral from their details, 
than to emblazon their extent or their pressure. They have 
been occasioned solely by the mode in which the great Calcutta 
agency houses have been transacting business for the last ten 
or fifteen years—by the rage for inordinate gains on the part of 
their directors, and the cupidity of their customers. 

Ip 1813, the company’s charter opened Indian commerce to 
the more active competition of private adventurers, and a great 
number of new trading establishments were erected at Calcutta. 
These new houses entered into a vigoreus competition with 
those founded more than half a century before; and the latter, 
to preserve their relative superiority, were led to the practice of 
arts formerly neither attempted nor contemplated. They made 
large advances to indigo planters, to encourage one of the most 
hazardous kinds of cultivation. They stimulated, tikewise, the 
production of sugar, cotton and other articles, which have not 
yiclded the profits anticipated. Their advances to the indigo 
planters amounted frequently to two millions a year, while the 
produce of the plant was so fluctuating, that in 1825 it amounted 
to 10,750,000 Ibs. and in the following year only to 6,700,000 Ibe. 
and, again, in 1827, to 11,000,000 Ibs. and in 1828, to only 7,300,000 
Ibs. Latterly, prices baving fallen in the European market, more 
than a third of these advances to the indigo planters is uncalled 
for and unproductive, but the same interest was afforded on de- 
posites which had become unprofitable to the holders. This 
fact is attested by evidence before the house of commons, and 
more than a year and a half ago. 

Frencnu wines. France is emphatically a “‘vine covered”’ 
country. According to Chaptal, a leading statistical writer, the 
quantity of land occupied by vines in 1808, was within a frac- 
tion of four millions of acres, and the average quantity of wine 
produced in the preceding five years was 938 millions of gallons. 
Of this quantity, about a sixth is consumed in distillation. The 
value of the whole is estimated at 718 millions of frances, being 
upwards of 22 millions sterling. 

INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT, &C.—ITEMS. 

The Paterson, N. J. rail road is nearly finished—it leads to 

the Hudson opposite the city of New York. 


The city council of Savannah have unanimously resolved, 
that they will aid, as far as they legally can, in opening a com- 
munication, by rail roads or canals, between Savannah and Ma- 
con, Columbus, &c. and expect to be able to appropriate 
$500,000 to such purpose. 


The Chesapeake and Ohio canal is now completed to the 
head of the falls at Harper’s Ferry. The ‘Frederick Times’’ 
says—Large quantities of merchandise and produce are afloat 
upon it, passing daily east and west. The Point of Rocks is 
now the point of attraction, and really presents, as we are told, 
an animating scene. Rail road cars and canal boats, constant- 
ly arriving, interchanging passengers and cargoes and then de- 
parting—the bustle and confusion of a little village suddenly 
arisen, as it were out of the earth and actually doing the busi- 
ness of a commercial emporium—its inhabitants hardly yet ac- 
quainted with each other, and very often outnumbered by the 
transient strangers who throng thither in pursuit of business 
and pleasure—the very novelty itself, of two great public enter- 
prises so long at war with each other, just going into harmoni- 
ous operation upon the spot which may be called the battle 
ground; and that spot too so lately unknown save to the wild 
foxes of the mountains—io a word, the noblest exhibitions of 
artand nature contending for mastery, are the rich reward of 
those who may find it convenient to make an excursion upon 


the canal via the Point of Rocks. 
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The mail from Mobile to New Orleans, was recently carried 
by the steamboat Watchman, in 22} hours, to the railway which 


leads to the latier city, though touching at several places, and 
passing out-side of Dauphin island. 


A rail road is about to be made from Calais, or Dieppe, to 
Paris, and when this, and other corresponding improvements are 
completed, a person may breakfast iv London and sup in Paris! 


The journey, 18 or 19 years ago, occupied four or five days via 
Dover and Calais. 


North Carolina is rising up like a strong man refreshed with 
sleep—a lotty spirit of improvement is abroad among her peo 
ple, and the fondest hopes of her statesmen seem about to be 
realized. To make roads and canals, and other public works, 
is now the “order of the day.”?) This modest and unpretending 
state has natural advantages which few others possess—and we 
have oftentimes exhorted her people to improve them. Aye, 
and she has citizens of the most useful character—men capa- 
ble of the greatest things, if supported as they should be. Cou- 
ventions have been held in different parts of the state—and as 
the North Carolinians are not a much talking people, import- 
aut doings may be promptly expected. 


The rail road from Philadelphia to Trenton will soon be com- 
leted. It is finished between Bristol! and Morrisville, near 
renton. and aimostin astraight line. ‘The line between Bris- 
tol and Philadelphia is in an advanced state. ‘The company in- 


tend to continue the route by the straight turnpike from Tren- 
ton to New Brunswick. 


The exchange at Philadelphia—a noble edifice, an honor to 
any city—is now completed, except some small matters in the 
interior. Its location is handsome, and very convenient, and 
shews off the building to great advantage, a narrow slip of 
e000. on Walnut street, being recently obtained at the cost of 


— according to the old title deeds, was sold for 
12. 


A large business is doing on the Charleston rail road. The 


reduced cost of transportations, we hope, will tend to relieve 
the *fruined south!”? 


A late Georgia paper says that on lot No. 40, Ist district, Ha- 
bersham, a specimen weighing one hundred and ninely nine dicts. 
two-thirds gold, was found. This mine it is thought promises 
fair to be among the richest in the gold region. 


That great work, the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, offers 
a full supply, and at an early day, of anthracite coal from Vir- 
ginia, and of an excellent quality. The deposite seems inex- 
haustible, and when the canal reaches the second dam above 
Harper’s Ferry, this coal will be furnished ata very reasonable 


rice. A great extent of country may be supplied with itin the 
oats which navigate the canal). 


The Codorus navigation is completed. On the 9th inst. the 
first ark arrived at York, with 40,000 feet of boards, and about 
100 persons who had gone out to witness the opening of the na- 
vigation. Itis said there will always be water enough to bring 
up 30 or 40 arks per day, loaded with 60 or 70 tons, from the 
Susquehannah. “‘Arks may now load with whiskey or other 
produce, and start from Main street bridge in York, and proceed 
either to the Philadelphia or Baltimore market.*? 


The New York Evening Post says—One of the evidences of 
the increased facility of travelling between this city and Phila- 
delphia is shown in the engagements which actors now make 
to perform in both places at the same time, or what is next to it, 
on alternate nights, which is accomplishing what a few years 
ago would have been thought a very near approach to ubiquity. 
Thus the tragedian, Mr. Booth, at the present time is fulfilling an 
engagement both in New York and Philadelphia, playing in the 
oue city one night, and the other the next. 


Horriste. A poor woman who lives in Water street, Phila- 
dciphia, was awakened in the course of the night by the faint 
ery of her infant; but supposing it merely to be the fretfulness 
of infancy, and wearied with the fatigues of the day, she fell 
asleep; but was again awakened, when getting up and obtaining 
a light, she repaired to her infant’s cradie, where she beheld a 
most frightful sight—her child bathed in blood, surrounded by a 
number of large rats, who were greedily devouring the infant’s 
flesh. Its face and limbs were horribly mangled; and though 


amputation of the arm is necessary, the life of the little sufferer 
may be saved. 


BROUGHAM AND THE DUKE OF CUMBERLAND. 

During the past session of the British parliament, lord Brough- 
am let fly a shaft at the poor thing which is called the duke of 
Cumberland. It was on the following occasion : 

“The duke of Wellington had moved an amendment upon a 
clause, which amendment was intended to confirm a decision 
of lord Stowell’s, thatthough a ¢lave may be free on arriving in 
England, yet he would again become asiave on returning to the 
West Indies. This was stoutly opposed by Jord Brougtiain, 
who was exceedingly eloquent in pointing out the absurd and 
unconstitutional dicta of the above named venerable civilian, 
and in imploring the house to reject the amendment. His lord. 
ship observed in the course of his remarks, shat aslave became 
free the moment he pressed his foot upon British soil: that if he 


_—- 


was borne a subject of the king’s, he was entitled to alt the priyi- 
leges ofan Engtishman. The duke of Cumberland smiled, ang 
the orator having caught the accompanying sneer, coolly pro- 
ceeded: “Yes, my lords, | maintain the fact, that a slave, i¢ 
born under English dominion, on his arrival im this country, js 
as much a British subject as any of your lordships; and if {js 
majesty should so please, would have as much right to a seat in 
this house as the noble duke (Wellington) who is illustrious by 
his deeds, or the other noble duke (Cumberland) who is il/ust,i- 
ous bycourtesy!”? Hisroyal highness immediately jumped up in 
a great passion, shouted out “order,’? and wished to know why 
le was attacked. Lord Brougham also cried ‘‘order,” and 
after a little uproar of a few minutes, his royal highness of 
Cumberland was compelled to succumb, and to teave the house 
with a con-ciousness that the sarcasm would never be forgotten, 


and that he should henceforth be known as “the illustrious 
duke by courtesy.”? 
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THE ATMOSPHERIC PHENOMENON. 
This phenomenon, which happened on the 13th inst. and was 
described in our last as it appeared in Baltimore, was observed 
at many other places, and we have numerous descriptions of it 
—but in the main they all agree, and we shall only insert some 


of them, which are established by the names of scientific gen- 
tlemen,. 


Annapolis, November 15, 1833. 
To J. Huenues, esq. 

Sir: On Wednesday morning, the 13th instant, at half past 4 
o’clock, | removed the curtain from a bed chamber window 
which fronted the east to see whether the day had dawned. 
The heavens exhibited an aspeet to gladden the heart of an as- 
tronomer. The winds were hushed: the morning star possess- 
ed unwonted brilliancy and beauty; the whole firmament was 
absolutely cloudless; and all the starry host twinkled with a 
dazzling lustre. But the atmosphere near the earth presented 
a remarkable, and at a first view, a startling appearance. It 
was illuminated with whatis usually called shooting stars; each 
line of falling light, obeying the same law of motion, describing 
the arch of a circle, and resembling the track of a descending 
rocket; none of them directly gravitating; many very near to 
the earth; and all of them tending westward. ‘These meteors 
had two distinct appearances—one was a dull red colored line, 
similar to iron visibly heated, the other that of the splendid ra- 
diance ofa star, or of a rocket just exploded. The whole at- 
mosphere was filled with these fiery lines, many of them having 
visibly accelerated motion, the usual precursor to their becom- 
ing brilliant. There was no intermission to them, until the red- 
dening sky proclaimed the rising sun. 


This unusual display of gas light, created no alarm, because 
unaccompanied by the universal attendants upon terror, to in- 
telligent nature, ‘“‘the strife of elements;” *“‘the rocking of the 
battlements.”? The first anxious glance meta full assurance 
that no apprehension could be entertained for life or property. 

That they were gaseous fluid in distinct spaces, and tn a state 
of ignition could not be questioned, because they were too light 
to be subject to direct gravitation. Their curvatures resulted 
from that impulsion, which proceeds from rarified bodies upheld 
by dense media, and their uniformity of direction was maintain- 
ed, by the near approach of the sun, expanding the eastern he- 


misphere, and the density of the air near the earth, preventing 
sudden depression. 


The elements of bodies are few, and to their transpositions 
and varied proportions, we owe the infinite combinations of 
matter with which we are surrounded. Chemical philosopby, 
although yet in its infancy, informs us that we have perfect syn- 
thesis as well as analysis in the formation of two common sub- 
stances. Water decomposed gives oxygen and hydrogen, these 
collected and reunited again form water; so too azote and by- 
drogen compose ammonia, and ammonia subject to analysis 
gives azote and hydrogen. If we cannot in all instances repro- 
duce the bodies changed by chemical action; explain their 
modes; o« successfully imitate nature in their formation, it is 


because of the present feeble state of science, and the imper- 
fection of our senses. 


Phosphorus, sulphur, oxygene, nitrogene, carbon and the elec- 
tric fluid, enable us to solve satisfactorily all the variety of light 
familiar to our senses, but which of these were concerned in 
the beautiful phenomenon of which I have been speaking, I 
cannot say with absolute certainty; and how, in this temperate 
latitude, such an unusual quantity of inflammable aeriform fluiis 
could be collected [I cannot even hazard a conjecture. Your 
respectful obedient servant, 


SAMUEL B. SMITH, M. D. United States army. 


From the New Haven Herald—by professor Olmsted. 

The meteors. About day-break this morning, our sky present- 
ed a remarkable exhibition of fire balls, commonly called shoot- 
ing stars. The attention of the writer was first called to the 
phenomenon about half past five o’clock, from which time until 
near sun-rise, the appearance of these metcors was striking and 
splendid, beyond any thing of the kind he bas ever witnessed or 
heard of. 

_To form some idea of the phenomenon, the reader may ima- 
gine a constant succession of fire balls, resembling sky rockets, 





radiating in all directions from a point in the heavens near the 
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zenith, and following the arch of the sky towards the horizon. 
They proceeded to various distances from the radiating point, 
jeaving after them @ vivid streak of light, and usually exploding 
before the disappeared. The balls were of various sizes, and 
degrees 0 splendor: some were mere points, but others were 
larger and brighter than Jupiter or Venus, and one, seen by a 
credible witness, before the writer was called, waz judged to be 
nearly as large as the moon. The flashes of light, though less 
intense than lightning, were so bright as to awaken people in 
their beds. One bali that shot off in the north west direction, 
and exploded near the star Capella, left, just behind the place 
of explosion, a phosporescent train of peculiar beauty. This 
line was at first nearly straight, but it shortly began to contract 
in length, and dilate in breadth, and assume the figure of a ser- 
pent folding itself up, until it appeared like a small luminous 
cloud of vapor. This cloud was borne castwa:d by the wind, 
opposite to the direction in which the meteor had proceeded, 
remaining in sight several minutes. The light was usually 
white, but was occasionally prismatic, with a predominance of 
blue. 

A little before six o’clock, it appeared to the company, that 
the point of radiation was moving eastward from the zenith, 
when it occurred to the writer to mark its place, accurately, 
among the fixed stars. The poiat wasthen seen to be in the 
constellation Leo, within the bend of the sickle, a little to the 
westward of Gamma Leonis, and not far from Regulus. During 
the hour following, the radiating point remained stationary in 
the same part of Leo, although the constellation in the mean 
time, by the diurnal revolution, moved westward to the meri- 
dian, nearly 15 degrees. By referring to a celestial globe, it will 
be seen, that this point has a right ascension of 150 degrees, and 
a declination of about 20 degrees. Consequently, it was 20 de- 
grees 18 minutes south of our zenith. 

The weather bad sustained a recent change. On the evening 
of the llth, a very copious southerly rain fell, and on the 12th, 
a high westerly wind prevailed, by gusts. Last evening the sky 
was very serene; a few falling stars were observed, but not so 
numerous as to excite particular attention. 

The writings of Humboldt contain a description of a similar 
phenomenon observed by Bonpland, at Cumana. It is worthy 
of remark, that this phenomenon was seen nearly at the same 
hour of the morning, and on the 12th of November. 

As the cause of ‘falling stars’? is not well understood by me- 
teorologists, it is desirable to collect all the facts attending this 
phenomenon, stated with as much precision as possible. The 
subscriber, therefore, requests to be informed of any particulars 
which were observed by others, respecting the time when it was 
first discovered, the position of the radiant point above men- 
tioned, whether progressive or stationary, and of any other facts 


relating to the meteors. DENISON OLMSTED. 
Yale college, November 12, 1833. 


To the editors of the Lynchburg Virginian. 

GENTLEMEN: On this morning, (November 13), between two 
o’clock and daybreak, we were presented with a most beautiful 
display of electrical excitement in the upper regions of the at- 
mosphere, probably not excelled in interest by the similar me- 
teoric phenomenon of November, 1802. 

At 10 o’clock last night, | was struck with the uncommon 
transparency of the atmosphere and brilliance of the stars. 
Soon after having my attention thus called to the peculiar state 
of the air, I felta slight repetition of the tremulous motion of 
= earth, which has repeatedly been observed in this vicinity 
of late. 

The shooting stars, of which we had so impressive an exhibi- 
tion this morning, made their firstappearance in our hemisphere 
between 2 and 3 o’clock, but | did not notice them until about 
5o0’clock. From the vast number and brightuess of the meteors, 
the sight was, at that time, indescribably beautiful. Their ge- 
neral course was from the south east to the north west, the 
most of them appearing to the south west of our zenith. They 
first came into view 20 or 30 degrees to the east of our celestial 
weridian, and extended their flight 40 or 60 degrees to the west 
ofit. Their general motion was probably horizontal, although, 
from the position of the observer, they seemed to fall. Their 
path was marked by a train of light which was most brilliant 
near the point of their disappearance, continuing from 3 to 7 or 
8 seconds, and sprinkling the heavens with long, bright dashes 
of light, resembling in their form the marks made on the win- 
dow, by the first drops of a shower driven against the glass. 
The color of the light was generally a pure white, but sometinies 
tinged with a reddish hue; and so great was the number and 
frequency of the meteors, as to illuminate the night sensibly, 
though slightly. The average flight of each ball was over an 
are of about 50 degrees. The phenomenon was most brilliant 
to the south and west of Lynchburg, at an elevation of from 30 
to 60 degrees. The meteors vanished from sight without a visi- 
ble or audible explosion, and for the most part without scintilla- 
tions. 

No appearance of the aurora borealis was observed, nor the 
slightest vapor of any kind. The air continued, as on the even- 
ing before, entirely pellucid. 

At half past 6 o’clock, the thermometer stood at 54 degrees, 
Far. the barometer at 29 inches and 4 tenths, and the hygrome- 
ter at about 28 degrees. No change was noticeable in the mag 
netic dip, variation or intensity. Gold leaf electrometers were 
excited by a touch; Bennet’s, placed on the prime conductor, 
with the cushion insulated, rose on a slight motion of the ma 


chine. The pendulum of De Luc’s dro pile was accelerated. 
Your most obedient servant, F. G. SMITH. 
Lynchburg, November 13. 
Such things are not of frequent occurrence, on so greata 
scale; the following, however, gives a sufficiently full account 
of one which happened in 1799—we know not to what paper to 
give *‘credit”’ for it: 

In a book recently published, called ‘*The geography of the 
heavens,”’ with a celestial atlas, by E. H. Barritt, A. M. 104 1962, 
an account is given of a scene similar to the above. 

“Mr. Andrew Ellicott, who was sent out as our commission- 
er to fix the boundary between the Spanish possessions in North 
America and the United States, witnessed a very extraordinary 
flight of shooting stars, which filled the whole atmosphere from 
Cape Florida to the West India Islands. This grand phenome- 
non took place the 12th November, 1799, and is thus described: 
‘l was called up,’ says Mr. Etlicott, ‘about three o’clock in 
the morning, to see the shooting stars as it is called. The 
whole heavens appeared as illuminated with sky rockets, 
which disappeared only by the light of the sun after day break. 
The meteors, which at any one instant of time appeared as nu- 
merous as the stars, flew in all possible directions, except from 
the earth, towards which they all inclined more or less, and 
some of them descended perpendicularly over the vessel we 
were in, so that [ was in constant expectation of their falling 
on us.? 7? 

The notion that this phenomenon betokens high winds is of 
great antiquity. Virgil, in the first book of Georgics, expresses 
the same idea, 

“And oft, before tempestuous wind arise, 
The seeming stars fall headlong from the skies, 
And shooting through the darkness, gild the night 
With sleeping glories, and long trails of light.’ 

The subject of astronomy is a peculiarly delightful study, and 
is designed to lead to serious contemplation of those stupen- 
dous works of the Almighty, above all other departments of hu- 
man knowledge. 

**An undevout astronomer is mad.”’ 


REMITAL. 
November 13th, 1833. 


The Richmond Whig copies an article from the (Richmond), 
Virginia Gazette, of Apri! 3, 1803, which describes a similar phe- 
nomenon. ‘The starry meteors seemed to fall from every 
poiutin the heavens in such numbers as te resemble a shower 
of sky-rockets.”’? It happened at about 1 o’clock, and continu- 
ed till three in the morning, and was witnessed by many, be- 
cause of a fire that had broken out in one of the rooms of the 
armory. One ball appeared to be 18 inehes in diameter—“a 
hissing noise was plainly heard in the air, and with some re- 
ports resembling the discharge of a pistol.*? ‘Several of the 
largest of these shooting meteors were observed to descend 
almost to the ground before they exploded. Indeed many of 
those which we saw, appeared to approach within a few yards 
of the house-tops and then suddenly to vanish. Some persons, 
we are told, were so alarmed, that they imagined the fire in the 
armory was occasioned by one of these meteors, and in place of 
repairing to extinguish the flames, they busied themselves in 
contriving to protect the roofs of their houses from the fire of 
heaven.” 

The Newburyport Herald of Dec. 1799 bas an account ofa 
similar phenomenon, which happened on the 12th Nov. preced- 
ing. It was seen by capt. Woodman and the crew of the brig 
Nymph in lat. 29, long. 71, returning from St. Domingo. At two 
o’clock, A. M. “the atmosphere appeared full of stars—I may 
say thousands of thousands, shooting and blazing in every di- 
rection, in a most extraordinary and alarming manner, &c. 

Barrit’s Astronomy speaks of the phenomenon of 1799, as de- 
scribed by capt. Woodman, which was also the one seen b 
Mr. Ellicott—and by M. Bonpland, at Cumana, in South Ame- 
rica, &e. ‘ 

The extreme points, (from Baltimore) at which this pheno- 
menon was witnessed, so far as our information extends, shall 
be noticed hereafter—the various accounts of it are being Jaid 
aside for that purpose. It seems probable that a space of not 
less than from 800 to 1,000 miles square was illuminated by 
these meteors. 

While speaking of such things, the editor of the Reetsrer 
may mention that. more than 30 years ago, when passing from 
New Castle to Wilmington, Del. between 10 and 11 o’clock 
in the evening, in a gig, with a friend since deceased, one of 
those meteors which are called “fire balls,” passed so near, and 
in a descending direction, as hardly to escape the top of the car- 
riage. Itseemed to be about eig!it inches in diameter, and shed 
a sudden and broad light—passed on swiftly and with a rushing 
sound, but did nut appear to emit either heat or smell. The 
horse in the gig was so much alarmed and trembled so violently, 
that we feared he would falldown. The editor had previously 
seen one or two of these balis.and, though rather surprised than 
alarmed, was quite as near to this one as he wished to be—and 
yet, perhaps, it had no substantiality in it. 

THE STEAMBOAT ST. MARTIN. 

The New Orleans Bee of the 4th inst. furnishes the followi 
particulars relative to the late melancholy disaster involving the 
destruction of the steamboat St. Martin, and the loss of thirty 





to forty lives. 
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It is with a feeling of pain that we give the melancholy de- 
tails of the late dreadful catastrophe on board of the steamboat 
St. Martin, as furnished us by a young man, a passenger on 
board. He says that while reading in his berth on the 31st ult. 
at about 1] o’clock in the morning, information was brought 
him that the boat had taken fire; that he immediately resolved 
to throw himself into the river, and used every means to induce 
Mrs. Willis, the lady of Dr. Willis, to commit herself to his 
care; but that she absolutely refused, not having the courage, 
and that she fell a victim, together with her husband, to the de- 
vouring element. 

Our informant cites a remarkable trait of heroic courage in 
Madame Merimond, That lady not being able to induce her 
husband to follow her into the river, which afforded the only 
sad alternative from a shocking death, seized hold and threw 
herseli overboard with bim. Both would inevitably have pe- 
rished, had not fortune have thrown in their way a chicken 
coop that was floating down with the current, by its assistance, 
after great and desperate exertion; they succeeded in reaching 
the land, drenched with water and more dead than alive. Ma- 
cee eee arrived in this city yesterday perfectly re-esta- 

ished. 

Mr. J. F. Miller, who himself escaped most miraculously, of- 
fered two thousand dollars to any one who would save a young 
slave whom he had with him, but seeing the impossibility of 
any such attempt, the flames having progressed to an alarming 
extent, no one could be found to accept the offer. The slave 
perished in the river, having thrown himself overboard, after 
extending his hands towards heaven as if in supplication. 

It is estimated that there were sixty passengers on board—of 
whom it is supposed more than one-half perished. 

The fire, he states, was communicated to some bales of cot- 
ton placed near the furnace. It would appear that the progress 
of the flames was very rapid, as the pilot had not time to run 
the boat ashore, although he made every possible exertion. 

The boat seemed once about to heave round to the shore, 
which caused the destruction of many persons who in their ea- 
gerness to escape thought they could reach land, which appear- 
ed not so far as it actually was. 

Among the victims, aa far as ascertained, is capt. Sengstack, 
N. Morse, esq. recorder of our city, and servant, Mr. Whiting, 
of Franklin (La.), Mr. Easton, of Opelousas, and servant, Mr. 
Allen, Dr. Willis and lady, of Bayou Sarah, a lady whose name 
is unknown, and three servants, P. Stine, of New Iberia, L. 
Renoir, do., Mr. Millar, our fellow townsman was only slightly 
burned. 

Several passengers affirm that $50,000 in bills of the different 
city banks, were lost. 

The New Orleans Bulletin of the 2d instant, furnishes some 
additional particulars in relation to the melancholy catastrophe 
on board this unfortunate boat. ‘The editor remarks: ‘*The sad 
casualty—the destruction of so many valuable lives, and so 
much property on board the St. Martin—coming close at the 
heels of such numerous losses—almost confound our judgment, 
and overwhelm our feelings. What preventive remedy can be 
applied for the future? What power—what jurisdiction shall 
we invoke to arrest the continual ruir that lies in ambush for 
the most precious lives? Can congress, or will the state legis- 
Jature, devise and enforce a rigorous precautionary system? 
We believe such a law to be completely practicable, and shall 
ever consider the legislator who perfects it, among the greatest 
benefactors of the country and of human kind. That so many 
should perish in open day within a few rods of the shore, sur- 
prises us. The cause was, that on the cry of fire, the captain 
thoughtlessly rang the bell to stop the engine, when the boat 
had head-way enough to run to the bank and save all. Fatal 
order, for when it was too late, and the tiller-rope burnt, she 
could not proceed, but moved round and round. The sequel is 
but too well known. 

This sad disaster occurred from a parcel of moss taking fire, 
which was almost instantly in flames, and people in confusion. 
The moment the alarm was given, there was a general rush to 
get into the small boat, which almost instantly sunk, and all 
means of escape cut off. Mr. John F. Miller and Mr. Me- 
rimond, of New Orleans, with several other gentlemen, swam 
ashore. One gentleman saved himself and lady by getting upon 
a bale of cotton, and floating down the river until taken off by 
a person from the shore. There were 80 persons on board, 
crew and passengers. From a passenger we learn, that the 
scene was heart rending in the extreme. In fact he was, when 
we saw him, unable to state particulars. We hope to be able 
by our next publication, to give the names of the passengers 
that were lost. 

In our last we mentioned the loss of the New Brunswick, also 
by fire, on the waters of the Mississippi. No lives were lost— 
but we find by a subsequent paragraph in a Cincinnati paper, 
that the persons on board had a very narrow escape with their 
lives. She took fire while the passengera were at dinner, and 
the fire reached the ladies’ cabin before it was discovered. The 
boat was immediately run on shore, and the passengers and 
crew had scarcely landed when a parcel of gunpowder on board 
was ignited, and she was blown up, with a total destruction of 


vessel, cargo and baggage! 


The steamboat De Witt Clinton, which plys between New 
York and Albany, on the evening of the 7th inst. ran overa 
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small boat, supposed to contain three persons—all of 


J , who 
were lost; and on her return voyage, ia the evening, nea = 


4 r 
kill, struck a small schooner, which immediately sunk, ob pe 
out of four persons on board were drowned. There does aoe 


appear to be any fault imputed to the captain or pilot of tl 
steamboat, on account of these unfortunate events—and all so 
sible efforts were made to rescue the victims of their own nee. 
lessness, Or of the terror which beset them in the moment of 
their peril. , 


LETTER FROM THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

A late preposterous suggestion that president Jackson may 
be induced to stand for a third term of the presidency,* hai 
eaused the editor of the Philadelphia ‘National Banner” rs 
publish the following letters: 


Thomas Jefferson, to the legislature of Pennsylvania. 
Washington, Dec. 10th, 1807. 

GENTLEMEN: I received some time ago from the speakers of 
the senate and house of representatives of Pennsylvania an 
address from the two houses of representatives of Pennsylvania 
which on public considerations, it was thought advisable that 
the answer should be deferred awhile. I now ask permission 
to convey the answer through the same channel, and to tender 
you the assurance of my high consideration and respect. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
The hon. Presley C. Lane, speaker of the senate; Simon Snyder 

speaker of the house of representatives of Pennsylvania. j 
To the general assembly of Pennsylvania: 

[ received in due season the address of the general assembly 
of Pennsylvania, under cover from the speakers of the two 
houses, in which, with their approbation of the general course 
of my administration, they were so good as to express their de- 
sire that I would consent to be proposed again to the public voice 
on the expiration of my present term of office. Entertaining, as 
I do, for the general assembly of Pennsylvania, those senti- 
ments of high respect which would have prompted an immedi- 
ate answer, I was certain nevertheless, they would approve a 
delay which had for its object to avoid a premature agitation of 
the public mind. on a subject so interesting as the election of a 
chief magistrate. 

That I should lay down my charge at a proper period is as 
much a duty as to have borne it faithfully. If some termination 
of the period of the chief magistrate be not fired by the constitu- 
tion, or supplied by practice, his office nominally for years, will, 
in fuct, become for life; and history shews how easily that degene- 
rates into an inheritance. Believing that a representative go- 
vernment, responsible at short periods of election, is that which 
produces the greatest sum of happiness to mankind, I feet it my 
duty to do no act which shall essentially impair that principle, 
and I should unwillingly be the person who, disregarding the 
sound precedent set by an illustrious predecessor, should furnish 
the first example of prolongation heyond the second term of office. 

Truth also requires me to add, that I am sensible that decline 
which advancing years bring on; and feeling their physical [ 
ought not to doubt their mental effect. Happy if Lam the first 
to obey this admonition of nature, and to solicit a retreat from 
the cares too great for the wearied faculties of age. 

For the approbation which the general assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania has been pleased to express of the principles and mea- 
sures pursued in the management of their affairs, I am sinecere- 
ly thankful; and should I be so fortunate as to carry into retire- 
ment the equal approbation and good will of my fellow citizens 
generally, it will be the comfort of my future days, and will 
close a service of forty years with the only reward it ever wish- 
ed. THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

Dec. 10, 1807. 

Read in the house of representatives of Pennsylvania, Dec. 
17, 1807. 


“BOOTY AND BEAUTY.” 

We copied, a short time ago, (says the Baltimore Gazette), a 
statement signed by five of the surviving principal officers of the 
British army, who were engaged in the battle of New Orleans, 
contradicting the story, so generally circulated in this country, 
that the watch-word of the British army on that occasion wa3 
beauty and booty.t This statement was drawn forth by a pas- 
sage in a work recently published, entitled three years in North 
America,’’ by James Steuart. The officers repelled the charge 
as a calumny, and stated that they had never even heard of it 
until the appearance of the work above mentioned. This last 
assertion is somewhat extraordinary, considering how often the 
fact has been alluded to in the newspapers of our country, par- 
ticularly of late years. It is mentioned, also,in the travels of 
the duke of Saxe Weimer, and certainly must have come to the 
knowledge of some officers of the British army. 





*The “Pennsylvanian” says—We state on the most unques- 
tionable authority, that the annunciation made by the American 
Sentinel of this city, that general Jackson, under certain con- 
tingencies, will consent to run for the presidency a third term, 
is entirely gratuitous—contrary to the settled purpose of that 
distinguished patriot—offensive to his principles and his feel- 
ings, and unwarranted by any act or declaration now or hereto- 
fore emanating from him. 

tSee present volume of the Register, page 121. 
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We observed a communication, some days ago, in a Wash- 
ington paper, the writer of which asserted that he knew the 

can to be true, notwithstanding the denial of the British of- 
ficersi but his anonymous testimony is not entitled to much 
weight. We find, however, in the Philadelphia Gazette, of last 
Wednesday, the following editorial article on the subject: 
From the Philadelphia Gazette. 

Beauty and booty. It will be remembered that several officers 
of the British army, who were under gen. Packenham, at the 
pattie of New Orleans, have lately published a statement, de- 
nying unequivocally, that ‘‘beauty and booty’? were the watch- 
worde of the British army, on the day of the battle. The gen 
tlemen, if men of honor, as perhaps they are, may be entitled 
to credence, but the fact stated is by no means sufficient to 
show that it was not the intention of general Packenham, in 
the event of success, to pillage and sack the city; in other words 
to despoil it of its ‘*beauty and booty.’’ 

We have lately become possessed of information which es- 
tablishes this point beyond the possibility of denial, we having 
unimpeachable testimony on the subject. A friend of ours was, 
afew days since, a fellow passenger in a stage from the west, 
with a gentleman who belonged to general Jackson’s army, at 
the time referred to. He, in the course of conversation on the 
subject of the denial of the British officers, stated, that he was 
severely wounded, and taken prisoner in the battle fought near 
New Orleans, on the 23d December, 1814. 

While a prisoner he was frequently visited by several of Paek- 
enham’s officers, and he recoliects distinctly, that a common 
subject of remark with them was, that in case they obtained 
possession of New Orleans, the city was to be given up to a 
three days pillage, by the army. One of the officers in question, 
went so far to ask the American gentleman, what he would be 
pleased to have from the city, promising to bring him a quantity 
of tobacco. This same officer, a few days afterwards, was 
brought in from a skirmish, wounded, but without the tobacco 
he had promised. 

The gentleman who made these statements to our friend isa 
respectable and prominent individual, a member of the legisla- 
ture in one of the western states. After the battle of New Or- 
leans he filled an important station in gen. Jackson’s army.— 
Of the correctness of his assertions there is not a shadow of 
doubt. 

The truth of the matter is probably this: that no such promise 
was publicly or explicitly made to the troops, but that it was 
tacitly understood that they were to be permitted to exercise 
the same license in New Orleans which they had used in the 
captured cities of Spain, and by which they had previously dis- 
graced themselves in several parts of our own country, particu- 
larly at Hampton, ( Virginia.) 

A testimony like the preceding may be borne by the editor of 
the Recister. Soon after the peace, a much respected officer 
of the navy, who was badly wounded in the gun- boat fight and 
taken prisoner, was oftentimes and grossly insulted by some of 
the British naval officers, with inquiries where the handsomest 
young ladies lived, and the use of language concerning them 
too disgusting to be repeated. ‘“‘Booty and beauty’? may not 
have been the watch-word, but it is almost certain that a full en- 
joyment of both were generally expected. And why not? What 
happened at Hampton? Were not sacks provided for the detach- 
ment of sailors advancing on Baltimore! 

—-8 8 Oe — 
SLOOP CANAL—FROM THE LAKES TO THE AT- 
LANTIC! 

At a meeting recently held at Harrisburgh, Penn. a committee 
was appointed to drafta memorial to congress and an address 
to the citizens of the United States, urging the construction of a 
sloop canal from the ocean to the lakes, by way of the Susque- 
hannah. We subjoin some extracts from the address and me- 
morial. 

From the address. 

The immense importance of a sloop and steamboat connexion 
with the Allantic, is seen at aglance. By the silent but rapid 
steps of a rival power, in the improvement of the noble outlet 
of the St. Lawrence, England, having the entire control there- 
of, may at the approach of another war, suddenly concentrate 
the smaller vessels of her navy, in such numbers, as to throw 
into the lakes a force sufficient to sweep the stripes and stars 
from Ontario to Superior. It is perhaps not generally known 
that by means of the Rideau and Welland canal, the St. Law- 
rence furnishes a ready communication between the chain of 
Jakes and the ocean. Ships of the larger class can approach as 
far as Montreal; from thence a canal seventy feet wide, and 
with ten feet of water, for the special conveyance of steamboats 
and sloops, in conjunction with a slack water navigation en- 
tirely within the Canadian territory, leads directly to lake On- 
tario. Our transportation upon the lakes will, ere long, be 
chiefly performed by means of the splendid steamboats which 
are already fast supplanting every other mode of conveyance; 
with nothing to defend these, but an oceasional revenue cutter, 
they will become the easy prey of a sadden invasion and fur- 
nishing transports for the armies of an enemy, move them with 
rapidity, from point to point, and thus easily subjugate the 
country. 

Does not the want of such a communication with the ocean 
within our own territory invite aggression? Does it not become 
our statesmen to Jook to it? How could there be imagined a 





firmer safeguard than an immediate and direct steamboat com- 








munication with Hampton roads, a central harbor so nobly fer- 
tified—the naval establishments at Gosport, at Washington and 
(through the Delaware and Chesapeake canal), with that at 
Philadelphia. A communication so direct and safe, that con- 
sidering the infancy of steam power, and the improvements 
making every day, it is quite probable that sloops, men and mu- 
nitions of war, could be safely conveyed from the ocean to the 
lakes in two or three days. But it is not for warlike uses that 
the greatest benefits will flow from this important work—whe- 
ther the Canadas remain as now, the provinces of a rival power, 
or form a part of our great confederacy, the advantage of a con- 
nexion with the southern outlet to the trade of the lakes is v0 
great as to be incalculable. The alluvial formation of Virginia, 
the Carolinas, Georgia and Florida, is so favorable to the con- 
struction of rail roads and canals, that such communications 
are already projected, as will permanently unite and connect 
every point of the Atlantic division of those states; a connexion 
of these improvements, with the Attamatox, Nansemond and 
Elizabeth, southern extensions of James river, or with works 
connecting therewith, will form a bond of internal communica- 
tion from one extremity of the union to the other, so firm and 
beneficial in its nature, that one universal flow of prosperity 
will hush forever the cries of disunion and secession. Butit is 
not alone the states of the Atlantic frontier, that will be benefit- 
ted by this great national work; by connecting the waters of the 
Illinois with the southern extremity of lake Michigan, a work 
already laid out by the hand of nature, new avenues will be 
opened to the trade of the young and rising states of the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri which will tend materially to the general 
weal. 

What argument can be used against the imn:ediate commence- 
ment by government, of the construction ofa sloop and steam- 
boat navigation from the head of the tide on the Susquehannah 
to Sodus bay? does not congress possess the power to grant ap- 
propriations for purposes of internal improvement? it has been 
decided in hundred of instances in the affirmative. Has not 
congress the means at its disposal? the treasury is overflowing— 
absolutely overflowing. Is not the work practicable? what cur- 
rents in the Susquehannah can compare wiih the Long Sault, 
or with the most insignificant rapid of the Uttawas, that have 
been overcome by the Rideau canal before alluded to? 

The Susquehannah has been professionally examined and in 
two instances the improvement thereof pronounced to be within 
the means and power of the operations of a single state. The 
surplus revenue of the general government for a single year 
will, it is supposed, be amply sufficient for the construction of 
this great national work. The money expended in the convey- 
ance of troops, ordinances, &c. to the lakes, during the late 
conflict with Great Britain, would have completed it. 


From the memorial. 

The Susquehannah affords a sufficiency of water, as far north 
as the New York line, the distance thence to tide water, is 
about three hundred miles. The fall, in this distance, is between 
7 and 800 feet, about 200 of which is between tide water and the 
head of the Conewago fall, a distance of about 57 miles. The 
Welland canal overcomes a rise of about 360 feet in 38 miles. 
If aslack water navigation cannot be made at a reasonable ex- 
pense along the whole distance between Middletown and the 
tide, of which, however, little doubt exists, a steamboat canal 
can readily be made at such point as may be necessary. No ob- 
stacles to improvement by slack water, exist between the Con- 
newago falls and the New York line. The Seneca lake and the 
Oswego river afford the means of communication with lake On- 
tario, or if it be considered important, that the improvement 
should be effected entirely within our own territory, a steam- 
boat canal may probably be constructed, direct from Geneva to 
Buffalo, or the Erie canal enlarged, to answer the purpose. And 
as to the western improvement, but little difficulty exists—the 
summit level between Michigan lake and the Illinois river, be- 
ing but 124 feet high, presents but an inconsiderable obstacle to 
the execution of that part of the project. 

The extent of country interested in these two improvements, 
embrace probably more than half of the union. No other im- 
provements within our country can be projected, which will be 
so extensively useful. As a bond of union between the east 
and the west, the north and the south, they will be of the ut- 
most importance. The extensive internal trade, which will 
float upon them, will tend to bind together the remote sections 
of our country, by the tie of common interest. 

In the time of war they will afford the opportunity of concen - 
trating the national force wherever required; they will amelio- 
rate, and in a great degree tend to equalize the condition of the 
people in the different sections of our country, by affording to all 
the means of a cheap and speedy conveyance to market, and 
for receiving, in return, the various productions of our own and 
of foreign lands. The commerce of our western states will 
have a passage to market, entirely within the territory of their 
sister states, and the productions of the great west will be secur- 
ed to our Atlantic cities, instead of passing into the dominions 
of ourrival. The extensive deposites of anthracite coal, which 
have as yet been discovered only within the limits of Pennsyl- 
vania, and which exist in immense quantities along the Sus- 
quehannah, render the eastern improvement of great import- 
ance to at least one-half of the states of the unfon. This ad- 
vantage cannot be obtained by effecting the connection between 
the ocean and the lake through the North river. That river, more- 
over, is not so central to the union as the Snsquehannah and 
the point of connection with the St. Lawrence would he greatly 
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exposed to the enemy. The Rideau and Welland canals, con- 
structed by our neighbors, are about 300 mites in length. The 
state of Pennsylvania alone has expended upon her improve- 
ments money, in all probability, sufficient to execute the im- 
provements now projected. To the general government, our 
own citizens confidently look for the improvement of the great 
channels of intercourse, the cost of which is too considerable 
for the means of the state individually, which are important to 
several states, or to the nation generally. 
lO OF Rte 


ANOTHER GREAT PROJECT. 

A convention of delegaics, from the counties of Madison, 
McNairy, Hardeman, Fayette, Shelly and Tipton, in ‘Tennes- 
see, assembled at Bolivar, in that state, on the 14th of October, 
to take into consideration the improvement of the means of 
communication between different sections of the country, in 
which they are interested. Major gen. Edmund P. Gaines, of 
the United States army, was appointed president of the conven- 
tion, and R. A. Parker, secretary. 

On the 15th, a committee, appointed the preceding day, and 
of which, by order of the convention, gen. Gaines was made 
chairman, reported a series of resolutions, of which we subjoin 
the five first, all of which were adopted: 

Ist. Resolved, as the opinion of this meeting, That a rail road 
between the Mississippi river and the Atlantic ocean, to pass 
through the south west border of the state of Tennessee, the 
northern parts of the states of Mississippi, Alabama and Geor 
gia, and the southern part of South Carolina, is practicable and 
desirable; that its anticipated local benefits and national advan- 
tages may reasonably be estimated as greatly to exceed the 
whole expense ofits construction, and that it ought to be com- 
menced forthwith. 

2d. Resolved, as the opinion of this meeting, That the propos- 
ed rail road will contribute more in ten years time, by the cheap- 
ness of its means of transportation of merchandise and country 
produce, than wiil be sufficient to defray the whole expense of 
its construction. 

3d. Resolved, as the opinion of this meeting, That the propos- 
ed work, as a measure of national defence, would contribute 
more, by the facilities it will afford in the transportation of troops 
and manitions of war, to the protection and security of the 
eouth eastern states and East Florida, than all the fortifications 
constructed, or designed to be constructed, south of the Chesa 
peake bay; for it is obvious to every man of military mind, that 
the strongest fortifications must depend mainly for defence and 
preservation on prompt and seasonable supplies of fighting men, 
with arms and subsistence; and that these cannot be promptly 
wielded from the interior to the frontier, without good roads, 
railways, canals, or large navigable streams—and a railway will 
cost much less than a Macadamised road. 

4th. Resolved, as the opinion of this meeting, That the propos- 
ed rail road, in a political point of view, will be found to be one 
of the strongest links in the chain of the union of the twenty- 
four states. 

5th Resolved, as the opinion of this meeting, That be 
appointed a committee, whose duty it shall be, by sending me- 
morials to congress and to the legislatures of the several states 
mentioned in the fourth resolution, and by such other means as 
they shall deem expedient, to carry into effect the foregoing re 
eolutions—and they are hereby especially authorised respectful- 
ly to request the president of the United States to direct an offi 
eer of the corps of topographical engineers to make the requisite 


surveys and estimates, preparatory tothe commencement of the 
proposed rail road. 
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CAMDEN AND AMBOY RAIL ROAD. 
Address to the public. 

The unfortunate accident which occurred on the road on Fri- 
day last, and the melaneholy consequences resulting from it, 
have occupied the most serious attention of the executive com- 
mittee of the board of directors. Every exertion has been made 
to obtain a correct statement of all the facts that they might be 
disclosed to the public. 

The security of the passengers from the commencement of 
the operations of this company, has been an object of the first 
consideration. For several weeks after a sufficient number of 
jocomotives to carry the passengers, were completed and on the 
line, the horses were continued notwithstanding the importunity 
of the public for the ehange. The most unfounded reports as to 
the capacity of the road for the use of this species of power, 
were circulated and believed from this delay. During all this 
period however the engines were constantly in use, when the 
line was free from the passengers cars, in transporting mer- 
chandise and materials on the road. 

The directors preferred the odium attached to their delay to 
the risque attending the substitution of the engines until the 
engineers had become familiar with their use. They were then 
placed on one line only, that they might be under the immediate 
superintendence of confidential agents of the company. Posi- 
tive instructions were given that the trip [35 miles] should not 
be made in less than two hours and a quarter; allowing two 
hours, or a speed of seventeen and a half miles per hour, 
for the actual running of the engine, and fifteen minutes for 
the necessary stoppages. Special instructions were also given 
that no one mile should be run in less than three minutes.— 
To ensure a compliance with these orders, an _. was plac- 
ed on each line, whose special ard only duty is to take the 
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time of running each and every mile, with a sto 
for the government of the engineer, and to note down the 
same, and report it to the executive committee. From the 
commencement these reports have evinced so nearly a com- 
pliance with the orders as to be entirely satisfactory. From a 
careful inspection of the reports of the week immediately pre- 
ceding the accident, it is discovered that the time actually oc. 
cupied in running, shews an average rate of eighteen miles per 
hour, and the fastest trip was at the rate of 19 miles. Unforty- 
nately the time keeper of this line had sustained a slight injury 
from a fall a day or two previous, and was not then on the jine. 
As the engineers had become so well regulated in their time, it 
was deemed unnecessary to procure another agent to fill this 
temporary vacancy. 

Had this officer been at his post, the first subject of inquiry 
to wit, the rate at which the cars were running would have been 
attended with no difficulty. From the excitement naturally 
produced by the disaster, it has been found impracticable to ob- 
tain accurate information on this subject. The committee are 
led to the conclusion, however, that a short time before the oc- 
currence of the accident the speed of the engine had conside- 
rably exceeded the rate allowed, but that at the time and im- 
mediately before, this was not the case. This opinion is induc- 
ed by the following facts. 

There were two trains of cars attached to separate engines, 
The accident happened to the last train. The first engine is the 
least powerfulon the line. The engineer is positive that so far 
from being in advance of, he was behind his time. He more- 
over states that from inadvertence his fire had got down and 
his steam was so low as to renderit difficult to maintain hig 
proper speed at that point as the road there ascends. The com- 
mittee are satisfied that the orders had not been materially vio- 
lated as to the whole time of running the distance. 

But it appears that owing to some trifling derangement of the 
second engine, the engineer, about three miles before, had 
reduced his speed toadjustit. After doing so, he states that to 
recover his proper station he increased his speed, but not in 
his opinion exceeding his limited rate. In this he was probably 
mistaken. But before the accident occured he had checked the 
engine by shutting off a considerable portion of the steam, and 
is positive that he was not then running faster than the train in 
advance. This declaration is strongly corroborated by the fact, 
that one of the agents accompanying the line was on the top of 
the car which upset, and jumped from it to the ground without 
injury, when he discovered that it was going over. From the 
place where he alighted to that where the car rested after the 
train was stopped, is not quite 21 yards. 

The accident has also been attributed to the heating of the 
axle from friction for want of oil. It is understood that some of 
the passengers are under the impression that they saw smoke 
from this cause. This is clearlya mistake. The axles were 
examined at Spottswood, (not eight miles distant), by the agent 
whose duty it is todo so, and found perfectly cool and well sup- 
plied with oil. The appearance of the fracture is entirely in- 
consistent with this idea, and the quantity of oil still adhering 
to both the journal and box is conclusive as that would have 
been entirely consumed by the heat. 

These matters have been adverted to particularly, because 
the accident has been attributed to them, and the committee 
have felt bound to afford every information on the subject.— 
They are convinced, however, that it is to be traced to other 
causes which could neither have been foreseen nor prevented, 
and that the fatal consequences were produced by a combina- 
tion of circumstances that have never before occurred and in 
all human probability will never again occur. 


Cast iron wheels have been entirely excluded from the pas- 
sagé cars on this road. The axles have all heen procured from 
Boonaston, the most celebrated works in the country, at the ex- 
orbitant price of $125 per ton to insure the quality of the iron. 
They are more than 50 per cent. stronger than those used for the 
passage cars of the Liverpool and Manchester road, and for still 
greater security the ends were all welded down before they 
were turned. Yet with all these precautions it appears by an 
examination of the broken axle that a latent defect existed in it 
which caused the accident. There was a flaw in it leaving not 
more than three-eighths of the strength of the iron to sustain 
the whole weight, but as the defect was in the journal it was 
effectually concealed. This was the primary cause of the ca- 
lamity. But the breaking of the axle would have been harm- 
less as none of the passengers in that car received the sliglitest 
injury. It remains only to account for the injury to the other 
ear. It has been supposed that the car was thrown from the 
track and upset by running over the wheel of the broken car. 
This is entirely an error. The axle broke in the journal outside 
the wheel, so that both wheels remained attached to the axle, 
which at one end retained its proper position, but at the other, 
having nothing to sustain it dropped into the receiver, so that 
the spokes and the hub, which are of wood, were brought in 
collision with the iron on the frame, and nearly half of them 
splintered to pieces by the revolutions of the wheel. It has heen 
this which was mistaken by the passenger for the smoke of the 
azle. 

An agent is always stationed at the brake of the baggage car 
to keep a constant watch upon all the other cars, and to apply 
the brake and instantly apprise the engineer if any accident oc- 
curs. For the first time since the line has been in operation 1 
spark had lit on the baggage car, and ignited a bundle of cotton. 
The agent discovered this, and was in the act of extingnishing 
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it, when he discovered the breaking of the axle. Before he 
could recover bis station and supply the brake, the car was 
thrown from the track, and so far over as to be beyond recovery. 
There is no doubt but that the impetus from the after cars caus- 
ed the overthrow of thiscar. It is evident that it must have 
been projected forward by them and thrown on the front end, 
from the fact that of the twenty four passengers in it at the time, 
those in the back apartinent were uninjured. 

This would have been effectually prevented by the applica- 
tion of the brake, but for the unfortunate mischance which drew 
the agent ftom his post at that critical juncture. No blame ap 

ars reasonably to be attached to the agent, as the train was 
then running On a line where there is a double track and per- 
fectly straight for nearly six miles without even a turn-out to 

uard against. 

These are the facts and conclusions arrived at after the most 
careful examination of this painful subject. Whilst the com- 
mittee deeply deplore the event, and sympathize with the un- 
fortunate sufferers and their friends, they have to console them 
selves with the conviction, that the company cannot justly, be 
chargeable with the censure of the public. [tis believed that 
in no similar enterprise, greater care has been taken to protect 
the passengers from injury and that their intentions have been 
frustrated by an extraordinary combination of circumstances, 
not to have been foreseen or prevented by human foresight. 

J. H. SLOAN, secretary. 

[Parts of the preceding statement have been pretty severely 
criticised and questioned in the publie papers—but we do not 
feel it right, on ordinary occasions, to place anonymous publica- 
tions in Opposition to statemeuts vouched for, as the preced- 
ing is.] 

FALKLAND ISLANDS. 

It would seem from the following document, which has ap- 
peared in the journals of this city, that the matter is not likely to 
be soon set at rest. 

‘‘ Bolivian goverment— Foreign department, 
Government palace in Chuquizaca, 19th June, 1831. 

“Sir—The undersigned minister of foreign affairs of the Bo 
livian republic, bas laid before his government the esteemed 
communication of the minister of foreign affairs of Buenos Ayres, 
relative to the occurrence on the 2d of January last, on the Island 
of la Soledad, one of the Falkland Islands. ‘This disagreeable 
event has renewed in the government of Bolivia, the seuti- 
ments of regret which it had before experienced, on observing 
that mistaken interests have frustrated the grand project of the 
congress of Panama. It would indeed have given to the sec- 
tions of America, all the respectability necessary to prevent Eu- 
ropean nations from committing aggressions prescribed by inter- 
national law, and to repel them with vigor in case they should 
proceed to violent measures. The occupation of the Falkland 
Islands, without previous reclamation, without any just title, 
without any other support than the abuse of power, has been 
sensibly felt by the government of Bolivia, which, respecting 
even to the extreme, the rights of every nation, would wish that 
all of them should discard, de facto, measures so contrary to 
reason, and to the enlightenment of the age. As a manifest viola 
tion of the law of nations, the outrage committed on the Argen- 
tine republic is not only to be considered, but likewise the dis- 
regard of the other American sections which it involves. In 
more plain terms, the conduct of the British cabinet with re- 
spect to the Falkland Islands, is not only prejudicial to the go- 
vernment which has been despoiled of their possessions, but of 
fensive and extremely injurious to all the American republics; 
and it is in the opinion of the government of Bolivia, an affair 
highly continental. Under this view, it will with pleasure not only 
enter into and aid in whatever may lead to the reparation of so 
grievous an offence—but likewise sincerely desires that it may 
be accounted among the first to reclaim and obtain, by those 
measures which may be deemed most convenient, indemnity 
for the injuries sustained, and the redress which so much in- 
terests American sovereignty and dignity. 

“Such, sir minister, are the sentiments of the government of 
the undersigned, and of the Bolivian nation identified with those 
of every true American heart. The government of Buenos 
Ayres may always reckon upon them, when it has to sustain, and 
to cause to be respected the political rights of the sister repub- 
lics, which are essentially annexed to their sovereignty and in- 


dependence. MARIANO ENRIQUE CALVO. 
To H. E. the minister of foreign affairs of the government of 
Buenos Ayres.’’ 
Bite 


THE GLOBE, VS. MR. DUANE. 

We re-publish Mr. Duane’s letter to a friend in Kentucky, 
that the whole matter in the *“*Globe,”’ of the 19th instant, may 
appear together: and are induced to copy the whole, regarding 
it as the precursor, or avant courier, of much exciting and high- 
ly interesting disclosures and discussions. And besides, as it 
must be looked upon as the president’s own statement, seeing 
that his private papers and personal conversations are used, it 
is required that it should have an insertion. The italics and 
capitals are of the ‘‘Globe’s’’ own making. 


From the Globe, November 19. 
WILLIAM J. DUANE, ESQ. 


pers. This wanton and unprovoked attack upon the integrity, 
discretion, and honor, of the president and his cabinet, must 
surprise those who do not know the man, and are unacquaint- 
ed with the ground assumed by bim in Washington. For rea- 
sons which will hereafter appear, it excites no surprise with us. 


From the Maysville ( Ky.) Eagle. 
The secretury of the treasury.—Vhe following letter 
from Jhilliam J. Duane, esq. late secretary, has been 
handed to us for publication: 

Philadelphia, Oct. 17, 1833. 

Dear sir: Uhave just now received your letter of the 
10th inst. expressing your approbation of my course as 
secretary of the treasury. I have always been and am, 
opposed to the United States bank, and to all such aris- 
tocratic monopolies; but, Lconsidered the removal of the 
deposites, unnecessary, unwise, vindictive, arbitrary and 
unjust. I believed that the law gave to the secretary of 
the treasury, and not to the president, discretion on the 
question; and I would not act to oblige the president nor 
any body else when I thought it improper to do so. I 
never asked office—I accepted it reluctantly, and wes re- 
moved for an honest discharge of my duty. If to keep 
office and $6,000 a year, I had given up my judgment, I 
should have brought shame upon the gray hairs of my 
father and upon my numerous children; so that I am 
content to return to humble life with a tranquil mind, 
With kind wishes, Iam, very respectfully yours, 


W. J. DUANE, 





REMARKS. 

Mr. Duane professes as he constantly has done heretofore, 
that he is opposed to the bank of the United States. It was 
undoubtedly his supposed accordance with the president in bis 
views relative to that institution, which produced his selection 
asamember of the cabinet. At the time that selection took 
place, the subject of a removal of the deposites was under dis- 
cussion in the conutry and in the cabinet. At the commence- 
ment of congress then pending, the president and secretary of 
the treasury bad expressed a distrust of the safety of the public 
deposites in the bank of the United States, and the latter had 
gone further and said, that this, ‘“‘taken in connezion with the 
necessary arrangements, in anticipation of finally closing its bu- 
siness, have suggested an inquiry into the security of the bank, as 
the depository of the public funds.?? When Mr. Duane consent- 
ed to take charge of the treasury department, the house of re- 
presentatives had expressed no opinion upon the subject, and 
he well knew that it was under consideration and undecided, 

Afier the opinion of the house was expressed, the subject 
continued to be agitated in the newspapers, and we are inform- 
ed that a memorial praying for their removal was circulated in 
Philadelphia, to which many signatures were obtained, and it is 
scarcely poasible that Mr. Duane could have been unapprised 
of it before he came to Warhington. 

He agreed to aceept the department, therefore, and actually 
went into it, witha perfect knowledge that this subject was in 
agitation. 

On coming into office, he found that the president had al- 
ready required, from the members of his cabinent, written 
opinions upon the subject; that three members, viz: the secreta- 
ry of the navy, the postmaster general and the attorney general, 
had given opinions favorable to a removal, and that only one 
‘member had given a written opinion aguinstit. There were, 
therefore, three opinions in favor of the remoral, and only one 
against it. The president, and the three in favor of removal, 
constituted a majority of fourto one. Another member of the 
cabinet, who gave no written opinion, alihough somewhat dis- 
inclined to the measure, assured the president of his support if 
resolved on by him. 

This was the state of things when Mr. Duane took charge 
of the treasury department. Nota doubt was entertained, we 
believe, but that he was already with the majority in opinion, 
and would proceed, in convenient time, to execnte a measpre 
which was deemed essential to the interests of the country. 


While on his southern tour, the president communicated to 
Mr. Duane, by letter, his deliberate opinion upon the subject, 
not in a spirit of dictation but of kindness. From Mr. D’s new- 
ness in office, it was supposed, we presume, that he would feel 
a heavy weight of responsibility in executing so important a 
measure, and this the president was desirous to diminish as far 
as the expression of decided convictions could do it. 


A few days after his return, the president was astonished at 
being informed, in atone and manner searcely respectful, that 
Mr. Duane differed with him in opinion, and would not, with 
his existing impressions, remove tie deposites, but promptly 
intimated that he would not continuein a situation to embarrass 
his measures. 


A free interchange of opinions then took place between him 
and the president, and as, in case of removal, it would be ne- 
eessary to ascertain beforehand from the principal state banks 
on what terms they would receive the deposites, it was mu- 








The following letter from this gentleman, to an unknown eor- 
respondent in Kentueky, is going the rounds of the bank pa- 


tually agreed that a final decision should be portponed until an 
| agent should be eent to obtain this information, Mr. Duane 
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maintaining that although his present impressions were adverse 
to the measure his mind was open to conviction. 

In drafting instructions for the agent, however, he inserted 
a sentence declaring that there was then no sufficient cause for 
removing the deposites, but that the information was wanted 
to enable the government to act, if any cause should thereafter 
arise. 

This palpable decision of the question beforehand, which 
would have wade the mission of the agent nugatory and ridicu- 
jous, drew from the president a letter, in which he desired to 
know whether Mr. Duane was already determined not to exe- 
cute the measure, if, after full iuquiry and advisement with his 
yo the president should be of opinion that it ought to be 

one. 

In reply to this letter, Mr. Duane explained his object in so 
wording the instructions, declared that his mind was still open 
to conviction, and pledged himself, in the most explicit terms, 
that ‘if, after receiving the information, and hearing the discus- 
sion, he should not consider it his duty, as the responsible agent of 
the law, to carry into effect the decision the president might 
then make, he would, from respect for the president and himself, 
AFFORD THE PRESIDENT AN OPPORTUNITY TO SE 
LECT A SUCCESSOR WHOSE VIEWS MIGHT ACCORD 
WITH HIS OWN ON THE IMPORTANT MATTER IN 
CONTEMPLATION.” 

As if his sense of honor and propriety, on this point, were 
not satisfied with such a pledge, he again, in the same letter, 
explicitly promised, “that when the moment for decision, after 
inquiry and discussion, shall arrive, HE WOULD CONCUR 
WITH THE PRESIDENT, OR RETIRE.” 

This was about the 22d of July. A few days afterwards, the 
agent started on his mission to the state banks, whence he re- 
turned, and made report about the first of September. In the 
inean time, the report of the government directors had been re- 
ceived, disclosing the startling fact that all the funds of the 
bank had been placed at the disposition of Mr. Biddle for elec- 
tioneering purposes; that more than a hundred thousand dollars 
liad been used in that way; and that the board of directors had 
solemnly resolved, after waruing and discussion, to proceed in 
the same career. 

Finding there was no difficulty in making arrangements with 
the state banks, the president, confirmed in all his previous 
opinions by these disclosures, made those opinions formerly 
known to his cabinet, by the paper which has already gone to 
the public. 

What was Mr. Duane’s course? Did he concur with the pre- 
sident? NO. Did he ‘“‘afford the president an opportunity to 
select a successor whose views might accord with his own on the 
important matter in contemplation?” Nor at atu. He would 
neither “CONCUR” nor “RETIRE.” 

However, instead of giving a prompt decision when the pre- 
sident’s final opinion was announced, he held out the idea that 
his mind was yet open; that the paper presented some new and 
strong views; that he might finally concur in the course recom- 
mended; and he requested to have the document for further 
consideration! 

His only further consideration was to prepare a reply, inaccu- 
rate in its assertions, and indecorous in its language, which was 
returned to him. Among other extraordinary things, this paper 
substantially stated that it was not bis (Mr. Duane’s) intention 
to comply with his promise to resign when he made it—that he 
did not at the time he gave the pledge, suppose the state banks 
would enter into the executive’s views, in relation to the depo- 
sites, and that, therefore, the occasion would not occur which 
would require the fulfilment of the expectation he had created; 
but that, as it had arisen, be would do right by refusing to re- 
sign, rather than do wrong by voluntarily giving way, to enable 
the president to accomplish his purposes. This was followed, 
on the same day, by another note, which he withdrew, aud 
then, on the same day, by another and another! both of which 
were also returned. ‘These papers were not only inaccurate in 
their contents, but evinced a disrespect for the president, and a 
total alienation of feeling, which would have rendered any fur- 
ther association between the president and secretary at ounce 
unpleasant and improper. 


Here, then, was a secretary of the treasury, who had given a 
solemn pledge, twice, and emphatically repeated, which he RE- 
FUSED TO REDEEM. Not content with thwarting the wish- 
es of the man to whom he owed his elevation, he treated him 
with rudeness and disrespect. He was determined to FORCE A 
DISMISSAL, that he might throw himself into the hands of the 
bank party, to be used as a weapon aguinst one who had invited 
him to a high and honorable trust. Was this ingenuous, frank, 
liberal, gentlemanly or just? 

What should the presidenthavedone? Ought he to have kept 
in his cabinet a man ON WHOSE WRITTEN PLEDGES HE 
COULD NOT RELY? Ought he to have kept near hima map, 
who not only refused to redeem his pledges, but evinced a total 
want of the courtesies which should characterise official inter- 
course? Ought he to have retained, as his contidential adviser, 
one who was ready to declare that a measure which the presi- 
dent held to be demanded by the public interests, and the will 
of his constituents, was “‘unnecessary, unwise, vindictive, arbi- 
trary and unjust? The president did not think so. 

Mr. Duane was dismissed for FAITHFULNESS TO HIS 
SOLEMN WRITTEN PLEDGES, and for the exhibition of 
pap reevncs, WHICH MADE HIM TOTALLY UNFIT 
FOR THE STATION TO WHICH HE HAD BEEN ELE- 








— —_ 
‘ae depecls He was NOT dismissed merely for refusing to remove 
t ites. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We maintain the right of the 
president to dismiss any executive officer for refusing to do 
what the chief inagistrate may believe it his duty to do. In this 
case, if Mr. Duane bad not given the written pledge, and hay 
not shewn any of his bad feelings, the president might have dis- 
missed him, and probably would. Butthat point does not belong 
to the case, and cannot be brought into discussion; for however 
clear it is, that the president had a right to dismiss him for that 
cause, itis equally clear that this was not the immediate in- 
duceinent. , 

From these facts, the bank party will perceive that the case 
is a little different from what they have supposed. To reach 
the president, they will be obliged to prove, not that he has no 
power over the deposites, but that he has no right to dismiss a 
secretary for falsifying his written pledges, and using insulting 
language towards the chief magistrate, whom it is his duty to treat 
with respect. ‘They must not only prove that the president has 
no right to discharge from his councils, men, on whose word he 
cannot rely, and whose feelings and opinions are with his 
worst enemies; but that he cannot remove a secretary whom he 
himself has made, who has not had the confirmation of the se- 
nate, whose nomination to that body depends on his will, and 
whose commission would have expired at the close of the next ses- 
sion of congress! 

Long ago we might have cut short the arguments of the bank 
papers by this exposition. But as it must annihilate all that is 
left of the affected candor, and assumed humility of the late se- 
cretary; as no doubt was entertained that the country would 
triumphantly sustain the administration in the great measure, 
and as there was no desire here to give unnecessary pain, we 
were disposed to be silent. But when he comes before the 
country, and charges the president and his cabinet with being 
‘“unirise, vindictive, arbitrary and unjust,’? and says, ‘*I was re- 
moved for an honest discharge of my duty,’ it becomes necessary 
that truth shall be told, and justice done. 

Of the motives which governed Mr. Duane’s strange conduct 
in Washington, we have said nothing. The motive which now 
induces him to write vindictive letters for publication is palpa- 
ble enough. Itis to act as the pioneer of the bank party and nul- 
lifiers in an attack upon the president at the approaching session 
of congress. 





fG-We shall only add—that the president’s opinions were 
“formally made known to the cabinet’? on the 18th Sept. and 
that Mr. Duane was dismissed on the 23d. 

The Globe of the 26th Sept. had the following paragraph, 
which it may be well to quote— 

**For the purpose of putting an end to the surmises that have 
been indulged as to the relations in which the president and his 
cabinet have been placed by the proceedings recently adopted 
in connection with the removal of the public deposites from the 
bank of the United States, we have obtained permission to 
state, that a difference of opinion has prevailed between the 
president and some members of the cabinet on that subject; 
but, that the president has caused it to be understood that these 
proceedings are not to be considered as a CABINET MEASURE, 
but one upon which the members may conscientiously differ from 
the president and from each other; and subsequently to the ap- 
pointment of the present secretary of the treasury, [Mr. Taney] 
the president has assured those gentlemen that however he may 
regret the difference of opinion, he is satisfied that it is, on their 
part, as it is on his, the result of an honest and conscientious 
conviction, which they are free to entertain, and that their 
doing so in no degree lessens his confidence and esteem for 
them, or will in any way be permitted to interrupt their official 
and personal relations; and finally he has expressed his earnest 
desire that they should continue to afford him that aid in con- 
ducting the other affairs of the administration, which he has 
heretofore experieneed from their services.”? 


MR. DUANE’S CARD, 

W. J. Duane has not, since he ceased to be secretary of the 
treasury, in September Jast, written any letter, or other article, 
intended for the public eye, with the exception of ithe cautiona- 
ry cards published onthe eve of the last election; nor has it 
been his desire to make any exposition whatever, in relation to 
vecurrences at Washington, unless in self defence. An attack, 
made upon him jin the official paper of the president of the U. 
States, the Globe of the 19th inst. puts him upon his defence; 
and he will, accordingly, at an early day, appear at the bar of 
the public, at least to repel imputations upon his integrity and 
conduct as an officer andaman. Into a general discussion of 
the deposite question, he may not consider himself now called 
upon toenter. In the mean time, he respectfully asks a sus- 
pension of judgment, on the part of the public, upon the points 
at issue between the president and himself. 

This card is delivered to each of the daily papers in this city, 
with the hope that none will refuse to give it currency. 

Philadelphia, November 20, 1833. 

If, as suggested in the N. Y. Commercial of the 20th, the 
object of the attack on Mr. Duane, in the **Globe’’ was to bring 
him out on the main question at issue, (the removal of the de- 
posites), that Mr. Taney might the better prepare the exposition 
which he will be compelled to lay before congress, on seeing 
Mr. Duane’s ground—that objec thas completely failed, through 
Mr. Duane’s own and promptly acting sagacity. 
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LEGISLATURE OF GEORGIA. 
EXTRACT FROM THE GOVERNOR’S ANNUAL MESSAGE. 

(The foliowing are the three first paragraphs of gov. Lump- 
kin’s message Of the 5th: inst. and comprise all that is said hav- 
ing @ general bearing on tue relations between the general and 
state governments. } Ae : 

At no period of our political existence, have the representa- 
tives of the people of Georgia assembled under circumstances 
more signally calculated to impress the mind with a deep sense 
of gratitude to Almighty God. It would indeed, savour of infi- 
delity not to feel duly impressed with a sense of our renewed 
obligations to the great author-and disposer of the destinies of 
men and of nations, for the many inestimable blessings vouch- 
safed to us, his offending creatures. a4. 

While the chastening scourge of heaven has been visited 
upon the people of both hemispheres, carrying in the train of 

estilence, horror, despatr and death, the people of our state 
have not only been shielded from the wide-spreading desola- 
tion, but have enjoyed an unusual degree of health und prospe- 
rity. Propitious seasons, a productive soil, and genial climate, 
nave crowned the labors of our industrious agricultural popula- 
tion with @ bountiful reward for all their toils. Our barns and 
store-houses are filled with plenty, and the surplus products of 
our labor command a price which amply remunerates the labor- 
er for all his care and industry. Indeed, the various avoca- 
tions, Which diversity the labor of our citizens, find an ample 
and speedy reward, proportioned to the skill and industry em- 

joyed. Most of our people cultivate their own freehold estates, 
and are literally sitting under their own vines and trees, and 
none to make them afraid. Our prisons have no insolvent 
debtors—we have scarcely a pauper in the land, except the few 
who have become such from habits of intemperance. As a 
state, we enjoy the overflowing bounties of a benificent Provi- 
dence. On terins of amity with all governinents, we are bless- 
ed with the quiet and peaceable possession of our long-contest- 
ed territorial rights—rapidly increasing in population and 
wealth, accumulating from the continual development of the 
natural resources of our state. Our inexhaustible mines and 
minerals have opened a wide field for the employment of the 
most extensive science, skill and industry, which is drawing to 
our state with irresistible impulse, capital, skill and enterprise 
from various parts of the world. Comparatively free from in- 
dividual distress, as well as exempt from public debt, our peo- 
ple are possessed of abundant means of promoting their indivi- 
dual happiness, as well as their political prosperity. 

In the midst of all these multiplied blessings, it is truly mor- 
tifying to witness the restless spirit of agitation and political ex - 
citement, which has been engendered and vigorously kept up 
amongst the people, calculated, if not intended, to alienate 
their affections from their own beloved political institutions. 
That the value of our federal union should have become a fa- 
miliar subject of calculation, is truly alarining, and argues little 
for the patriotism of those, who encourage discussion upon 
such a subject. Who could have believed, ten years ago, that, 
at this early day, we should have witnessed speculative discus 
sion upon such a theme—or that it could have become the lead 
ing topic of a certain class of politicians? The union of the 
states, one and indivisible, is now no longer the motto of every 
American citizen! ‘These “signs of the times’? speak volumes 
of admonition, to every lover of coustitutional liberty, and 
should fire the bosom, and nerve the arm of patriotism in the 
cause of union. Notwithstanding these threatening eviis it is 
gratifying to see, that our admirable system of free government, 
based upon the will and affections of the people, continues to 
unfold the appropriate ability contained in its structure, to 
withstand the assaults of foreign and domestic foes. ‘The ene- 
mies of our government, whether open or insidious—under 
whatever species form or pretext—appear to be doomed to dis- 
comfiture, whenever they attempt to alienate the affections of 
the people from that government which is, empliatically, the 
offspring and nursling of their own effortand care. The peo- 
ple may alter and change, as to them may seem fit; but that 
they would destroy that mighty governmental fabric, reared by 
the toils and cemented by the blood of their fathers—merely for 
the aggrandizement of selfish demagogues and strife-stirring po- 
liticians, is not to be exje:ted. The spirit that guided our Wash- 
ington has hitherto pervaded and saved our country. The 
champions of civil and religious liberty, of popular rights and 
constitutional government, have thus far succeeded and tri- 
umphed over all opposition. Therefore, we should not be dis- 
mayed at the symptoms of yielding integrity and treasonable 
ambition, which have been engaged in estimating the value, 
and threatening the dissolution of our federal union. I am 
willing to charge the errors of all such, rather to selfish delu- 
sion, than traitorous design; and will therefore hope, that the 
clouds, which, at present, overshadow our political horizon, 
may quietly pass away, before they gather into a ruinous tem 
pest. But it has been truly said, “‘that the condition on which 
God granted liberty to man, is perpetual vigilance.’? We, 
therefore, fellow citizens, as the sentinels of the people, should 
exercise the most unceasing vigilance, and suffer not ourselves 
to be led astray “‘by every wind of doctrine.” Let us follow 
in the footsteps and adhere to the doctrines of Washington, 
Jefferson and Madison, and so far as the influence and example 
of Georgia will extend, our republic will be safe. 

Certain remarks made by gov. Lumpkin, in his inaugural ad- 
dress induced Mr. Cooper, of Putnam county, to offer a pream- 





ble to the house of representatives, shewing the parts to which 
he objected, and the following resolution: 

Resolved by the assembly aforesaid, That this attack of the go- 
vernor on the purity and patriotism of a portion of the peo 
who politically differ with him, was uncalled for, undignified 
and improper. It is calculated to stir up strife, and may engen- 
der the feelings of angry opposition; and in no application to 
passing events or existing controversy, can we deem it to be 
authorised. 

Whereupon, Mr. Bates, of Hall county, offered a counter pre- 
amble, and the following resolution— 

Be ut therefore resolved by the senate and house of representa- 
tives of the state of Georgia ussembly met, That the tollowing 
inaugural address, delivered by Wilson Lumpkin, governor 
elect, justly challenges our admiration for the high souled, en- 
thusiastic devotion to liberty—to state sovereignty—to the union 
of the states under the tederal compact—to the constitution, and 
all its guarantees—and that he who would destroy state sove- 
reignty by consolidation, or the federal system by nullification, 
isa mee to liberty, and deserves the universal execration of 
mankind. 


[Here the inaugural address was quoted entire—but we have 
not room for it just now.) 

A warm debate followed, which was terminated by the origi- 
ual resolution and substitute, on the motion of Mr. Hull, being 
laid on the table for the balunce of the session, by the following 
vote: yeas 103, nays 68. 


JURISDICTION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
From the Knvaville Revister of October 30. 

We publish to day the opinion of judge McLean, delivered at 
the late term of the United States’ court, in this town, in the 
case of a murder committed within the limits of the state of 
Tennessee, but in that section of territory occupied by the Che- 
rokee Indians. The opinion clearly sustains the plea to the ju- 
risdiction of the court,* in cases like the present, to crimes com- 
mitted in the Indian teritory. 


THE STATE OF TENNESSEE, ?} Circuit court United States, Octo- 
EASTERN DISTRICT. ber term, 1833. 


Unites States, Indictment for the murder of a white per- 


vs. Y on . 
Benjamin Builey, son, within the Cherokee country. 


The offence charged in this indictment, is stated to have been 
committed in the country occupied by the Cherokee Indians, 
and within the linits of the state of ‘Tennessee. A plea to the 
jurisdiction of the court has been filled; and that question must 
now be considered. : 


This prosecution was commenced under the act of congress 
of the 3d March, 1817, which provides, that, “if any Indian or 
other person or persons, shall, within the United States, and 
within any town, district or territory, belonging to any nation 
or nations, tribe or tribes of Indians, commit any crime, offence 
or misdemeanor, which, if committed in any place or district of 
country under the sole and exclusive jurisdiction of the United 
States, would, by the laws of the United States; be punished 
with death, or any other punishment, every such offender, on 
being thereof convicted, shall suffer the like punishment as is 
provided by the laws of the United States, for the like offences, 
if committed within any place or district of countty under the 
sole and exclusive jurisdiction of the United States.’ 


Irom the provisions of this section, no doubt can be enter- 
tained, that it was the intention of congress to embrace all 
crimes aud misdemeanors, of white persons or Indians, com- 
mitted in the Indian country, though within the limits of a state; 
and the jurisdiction of the court must be sustained, unless the 
act shall be found repugnant to the constitution of the United 
States. 

This is a grave question, involving on the one hand, the life of 
a fellow being, and on the other, the powers of the federal go- 
vernment. 

At the October term 1816 of this court, an indictment was 
preferred against two Indians for killing Vincent Davis, a white 
man, ‘‘on a public road passing through the Cherokee nation of 
Indians, ceded by treaty, with the Cherokee nation, to the Unit- 
ed States.’’ A plea to the jurisdiction being filed in that case, 
the court decided against the jurisdiction, on the ground, that 
there “was uo law of the United States which makes the facts 
as charged and laid in said indictmeuta crime, affixes a punish- 
ment and declares the court which shall have jurisdiction of it.’? 

The failure of that prosecution, it ie suggested, Jed to the pas- 
sage of the act now called in question. 

That the federal government is one of limited powers, is a 
fact so obvious, as not to admit of controversy; though the ex- 
tent of those powers; has given rise to much discussion and 
wide differences of opinion. It would seem, however, to be 
clear, from the 10th article of the amendments to the constita- 
tion, and from the nature and structure of the federal govern- 
ment, that it can exercise no powers beyond those which are 
expressly delegated to it. When, therefore, the validity of an 
act of congress is questioned, we must look to the constitution 
for power to pass such act. 

In the present case, the power is alleged to be derived from 
the 3d article in the 8th section of the constitution, which de- 
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clares that congress shall have power to “‘regulate commerce 
with foreign nations, and among the several states, and with the 
Indian tribes.”?’ There is no other clause of the constitution, 
which can have any bearing upon the point under considera- 
tion; and if the power is not given by this article, it is given no 
where. 

Un the part of the prosecution it is insisted, that congress had 
power to pass this act, and that laws involving the same prin- 
Ciple have been enforced by the courts of the United States. 

The intercourse law of 1802, and other acts Of congress, and 
Ludian treaties are referred to, and also decisions of the supreme 
and circuit courts of the United States on these laws. 

Under the power to ‘‘regulate commerce with the Indian 
tribes,” there is, undoubtedly, a wide scope for legislation, with- 
Out extending the power beyond what has been exercised in re- 
gulating commerce with foreign vations. Acts of non inter- 
course have been passec, embargoes have been imposed, and 
other restrictions, iu a great variety of forms have been enacted, 
affecting tureign Commerce, which are admitted to come withiu 
the coustituuonal powers of congress. 

So as it relates to a commercial intercourse with the [ndian 
tribes, various laws have been passed, under the above grant of 
power. 

The act of 1802 prohibits all intercourse with the Indians, by 
the whites, except on certain conditions. Agents and other 
persons are permitted to reside among them tor the advance- 
ment of their prosperity, and to facilitate our Commercial inter- 
couree with them. ‘hese persons are protected from violence 
and injustice, and Our own citizens are punished for depredat- 
ing upon the property of the ludians, or committing violence 
upon their persons. 

All these provisions, it has been decided, come within the 
scope of the power to regulate “commerce with the Indian 
tribes;’’ and in principle, they are not substantially different, 
from those which have been adopted to regulate our intercourse 
with foreign nations. 

Thus far, it would seein, then, that the power on this subject 
may be exercised by congress, both as it relates to foreigu na- 
tions and our Indian tribes. 

But the act under consideration asserts a general jurisdiction, 
for the punishment of offences, over the [Indian territory, though 
it be within the limits of a state. 

To the exercise of this jurisdiction, within a territorial go- 
verament, there can be no objection; but the case is whoily dif- 
ferent, as it regards [ndian territory within the limits of a state. 
in such caze, the power of congress is limited to the regulation 
of a commercial intercourse with ludian tribes, which exist as a 
distinct community, being governed by their own laws, and 
which rest (or their protection, on the faith of treaties and the 
laws of the union. 

It is argued that unless the defendant can be tried under the 
act of cougress, there is no law by which he can be punished. 

If on this ground, the federal government may exercise juris- 
diction, where shall its powers be limited? The constitution 
is no douger the guide, when the government acts from the law 
of necessity. This law aiways affords a pretext for usurpation; 
it exists only in the minds of those who exercise the power, and 
if followed, must lead to despotism. 

It will not be pretended that congress can exercise jurisdic- 
tion, over such parts of a state, for the punishment of offences, 
as may not be organised into counties, and placed under the or- 
dinary jurisdiction of the state. And yetis not this, substan- 
tially, the case under consideration. 

A murder has been committed by one white person on ano- 
ther, within the Indian territory, which act, in no respect was 
connected with the Cherokee Indians or interferes with their 
prosperity or safety. 

That congress have power to provide for the punishment of 
all, who violate the laws which regulate the commercial inter- 
course with the Indians, who maintain a certain relation to the 
federal government, is admitted; but if this is a legitimate exer- 
cise of power, does it follow that the jurisdiction may be ex- 
tended without limit? 

Is the Cherokee country subject to the jurisdiction of the fe- 
deral government, to the same extent as forts and arsenals, 
where a cession of jurisdiction has been made by a state? 

In passing the act of 1817, congress seem to have considered 
their power as unlimited in the one case as the other, in provid- 
ing for the punishment of offences, for they declare, ‘‘that the 
same punishment shall be inflicted for the commission of crimes 
within the Indian country, as for the like offences, if commit- 
ted within any place or district of country, under the sole and 
exclusive jurisdiction of the United States.” 


The Cherokee country can in no sense be considered a terri- 
tory of the United States, over which the federal government 
may exercise exclusive jurisdiction. Such jurisdiction can be 
exercised only, over what may properly be called a territory of 
the United States, or where, for the specific objects stated in 
the constitution, there has been a cession of jurisdiction. 

In determining the question under consideration, it is unne- 
cessary to decide, whether any, or what jurisdiction may be ex- 
ercised by the state of Tennessee, over the Cherokee country 
within her limite. [Uf the state has no jurisdiction, or having ju- 
risdiction, has failed to exercise it, it will not follow that the 
federal government has a general and unlimited jurisdiction 
over the territory; for its powers must be expresely delegated 
and cannot be assumed, to supply any defect of power, or ne- 
giect to exercise it, on the part of the state. 


diminish the constitutional powers of congress on this s 





It is clear, that the state of Tennessee, either by failings t 
exercise jurisdiction or by exercising it, can neither enlarge nor 

nee 

The state of New York, has extended its laws, for ing 
pression of crime, over the Indian territory, within its co 
and the state of Georgia, before its laws civil and criminal were 
extended over the Cherokee country, punished its own Citizens 
for offences committed within that territory; aud Lam not aware 
that the right of any state to do this, has been questioned. 

It is not pretended that any provision, by treaty, between the 
Cherokee nation and the federal government, has been made to 
embrace Ue present case; or that it is competent, thus to ex. 
tend the treaty making power. 

The connection which exists by treaty, between the Indian 
tribes aud the federal government, is of a political character 
and the enforcement of the stipulations thus made, must rest 
with the executive department of the government. 

There is nothing, therefore, in the treaties referred to, which 
can give to this court jurisdicuon of the offence charged in the 
indictment. 

This prosecution cannot be sustained, except upon the ground, 
that congress may exercise the same general and exclusive ju- 
risdiction over the Cherokee country, as Over a territory of the 
United States. In this view, if one citizen commit a depreda- 
tion upon the property of another, or do violence to his person, 
in the above district, he may be arrested and punished under 
this act of congress. Indeed, it would be difficult to. prescribe 
any limit to this legislative power, if it may be extended beyond 
the objects for which it was given. 

It is insisted, that the word “‘commerce,’? as used in the con- 
stitution, is not necessarily limited to the purposes of trade, but 
may well be construed to embrace every species of intercourse, 
which the federal goverument may think proper to establish 
with our [Indian nations. 

That the word commerce, as used, does mean trade, would 
seem to be clear from its being used in the same sentence in 
reference to foreign nations; but it is admitted, that the power 
to ‘regulate commerce with the Indian tribes,’’ confers on con- 
gress the right of selecting such means as in their discretion, 
may be necessary and so suited to the condition of the Indians, 
as to attain the object of the power. But, these means must 
have a direct relation to the object. 

Congress have power to establish post offices and post roads, 
consequently they have power to protect the mail of the United 
States, by providing for the punishment of those who violate it. 

They have power to coin money, and they may provide for 
the punishment of those who shall counterfeit the coin. 

They have power to “regulate commerce with the Indian 
tribes,’? consequently, they may provide, by law, in what man- 
ner this intercourse may be carried on, and impose penal sanc- 
tions for the violation of the law. But may they under this 
special power assume a general jurisdiction, and provide for the 
punishment of all offences by whomsoever committed? If this 
may be done, by virtue of the power to “tregulate commerce 
With the Indian tribes,’? why muy it not be done in all other 
cases, where a limited power is given to congress to effectuate 
a special object? 

‘That congress have not this general power, is a proposition 
too clear for demonstration. The fact is so palpable from the 
letter and spirit of the constitution, that it is susceptible of no 
illustration, who would attempt, after reading the federal, con- 
stitution, to prove by any course of argument, that this is a 
limited government. The very instrument which gives exist- 
ence to the government, imposes the limitations. 

And is it not equally clear, that where a special jurisdiction 
has been given to congress, a general one cannot be exercised? 
Is not the jurisdiction under consideration special? Does it not 
relate exclusively tothe regulation of commerce with the Indian 
tribes? and does not the actin question provide for the punish- 
ment of offences, generally, which have no connection with any 
intercourse, commercial or otherwise, which may be had with 
the Indians. In this respect, the act may apply with equal pro- 
priety, to any territory within a state, over which its laws have 
not been extended, as to the Cherokee country. 

The only difference between the two cases would be, that in 
the one case the constitution gives a special and limited power 
to legislate, and in the other, there is no pretence of authority. 
But so far as the limited authority is clearly exceeded, the en- 
actment can have no greater effect, than if it applied to a terri- 
tory within a state, not occupied by Indians, and over which, 
the jurisdiction of the state had not been exercised. 

Believing, thatin the passage of the above provision of tho 
act of 1817, congress have transcended their constitutional pow- 
ers, [ feel bound to say so, and to consider this part of the act as 
having no force or effect. 


It may be that by this decision, a person guilty of taking the 
life of a fellow being wili escape punishment. This conse- 
quence will be regretted by the court, but it is better that it 
should be realized, than that the powers of the general govern- 
ment should be extended beyond their legitimate boundaries. 

We look to the federal constitution as the foundation of our 
national prosperity. All our hopes for the future rest upon it; 
and it can be preserved in its purity and strength only, by exer- 
cising the powers conferred, under the limitations imposed. 
The plea to the jurisdiction is sustained. 

[On motion by the district attorney, the marshal was direct- 
ed, by the court, to deliver over the prisoner to the proper state 
authorities. ] 








